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University applies for permit to 
demolish Royal George Apt. 


CC sticits University has 
officially applied to the 
City of Montreal for a 
demolition permit to clear the 
land that will be used to build 
the new downtown library 
across from the Henry F. Hall 
Building. 

Notices have also been sent 
to seven of the eight remaining 
residential tenants in the Royal 
George Apartment Building, 
at 1452 Bishop Street, advising 
them that Concordia will not 
be giving them the usual one- 
year extension to their leases. 
Because of the demolition ap- 
plication, their leases are being 
extended by only three months 
- from June 30 to September 
30, 1985. The eighth tenant 
has a lease that expires at the 
end of October, 1985. 


(Another tenant moved out 
of the building last Sunday - 
three months before the ex- 
piration of her lease - after an 
agreement was concluded to 
provide her with financial 
assistance to help her 
relocate). 

Frocks Trot, the clothing 
store on the ground floor, has 
a commercial lease that can be 
terminated with one month’s 
notice. Jim Harford, Project 
Manager in the Office of the 
Vice-Rector (Administration 
and Finance), says that the 
University and the store’s 
owner have not yet sat down 
to decide on an appropriate 
departure date. 

The application for the 
demolition permit was filed 
last Thursday, March 28, 


Museum plans may 
affect Concordia 


proposal by the City 
A of Montreal to build 
an underground 
passage linking the Guy- 
Concordia métro station, 


Concordia University and the 
Montreal Museum of Fine 


Arts (MFA) is nothing more 
suggestion at 


than a this 









Sports in The Thursday 
Report? On pages 8 and 9 
today. It’s a round-up of 
activities throughout the 
year. 







eee 
The final in the 10th An- 
niversary Eminent Alum- 
ni/ae Lecture Series will be 
held April 15, when a 
renowned Egyptologist and 
scholar will speak on the 
reign of Ramses 11. Page 5. 

eee 
A memorial tribute will be 
held for Bernard Lonergan, 
S.J., the renowned 
philosopher and 
theologian, who died in 
November. Page 3. 

eee 
Concordia’s spring theatre 
season opens next week, 
with three productions 
planned. Page 7. 



















point,’’ says J-P  Pétolas, 
Assistant Vice-Rector of 
Physical Resources. 

“At first glance a tunnel 
link-up probably seems like a 
good idea,’’ Pétolas says, 
““but such a project would pre- 
sent engineering problems that 
could be extremely difficult to 
overcome.’’ The route of the 
tunnel would have to wind up 
and down, around and under a 
number of streets and 
buildings, which make it a 
complex and costly undertak- 
ing. 

“The City hasn’t done any 
feasibility study as far as the 
University is aware, and I 
haven’t heard anything to in- 
dicate that they are about to. 
The idea is still at a very 
preliminary stage,’’ Pétolas 
says. 

At a news conference held 
last Friday, the MFA unveiled 
construction plans to build 
new facilities, which would 
double existing museum space, 
directly across from the ex- 
isting structure on Sherbrooke 
Street. The cost of the project 
is $60 million, to be financed 
on an equal basis by the 
Québec and federal govern- 
ments. The museum will raise 
the remaining amount from 
private sources. The expansion 

(See ‘‘Museum”’ on page 4) 





1985. The notices about the 
leases were issued the follow- 
ing day. 

In a related development, 
officials of Concordia’s Plan- 
ning Department met last 
week with representatives of 
the Cultural Affairs Ministry’s 
Direction générale du_patri- 
moine to bring the government 
regulatory body up-to-date on 
the architectural plans being 
readied to preserve the glazed 
terra cotta facade on the front 
of the Royal George building. 

The Cultural Affairs 
Ministry ruled several years 
ago that the facade is 
“‘architecturally significant’ 
and should be incorporated in- 
to whatever structure Concor- 
dia builds on the site. The 
facade is one of only 14 in 
Montreal, and the only one 
decorating an apartment 
building. 
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The facade of the Royal 
George will be retained in the 
new Library Centre. 


The Royal George Apart- 
ments were constructed in 
1912. Concordia purchased 
the building in February, 
1979, from a developer who 
wanted to convert the struc- 
ture into an office tower. Only 
24 of the building’s 47 apart- 
ments - and only one of the 
three ground floor stores - 
were occupied at the time. 
K.J.W. 
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A reception will be held c on May 2 for Rev. Russell Breet: Vice: 
Rector, Academic, who is retiring from Concordia after 17 years 
at the University. 


Breen retiring after 17 
years at Concordia 


by Simon Twiston Davies 
think that after 17 years in 
| any institution it is time for 

a change, for your own sake 
as well as for the organiza- 
tion.” And so, Vice-Rector, 
Academic, the Rev. Russell 
Breen is leaving Concordia 
after having watched the 
nucleus of a small college at 
the western edge of the city 
become an integral part of one 
of Canada’s largest univer- 
sities. 

In 1946 when Dr. Breen 
graduated from Loyola Col- 
lege, he was one of only 22 
graduates. In the entire four 
year program, there were only 
146 students. As Breen leaves 
Concordia behind, there are 
more than 10,000 graduates on 
the rolls. 

After graduation, Breen 
studied for the priesthood and 
was ordained in 1950. Then he 
went to McGill for a stint as 
the assistant chaplain to Fr. 
Gerald Emmet Carter, now 
the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Toronto. He remained there 
for some 14 years, a period 
Breen described as the 
“happiest of my life.’’ 

After 15 years though, he 
felt it was time for a major 
change, and for four years set- 
tled down at the University of 
Strasbourg in France, where 
he studied for a doctorate in 
theology. 

After that period, a time 
when revolution was in the ec- 


clesiastical air in the wake of 
the Second Vatican Council, 
Breen returned to Montreal. 
“*T was just off the boat when I 
was asked to take a post 
teaching theology at Loyola,’’ 
says Breen, still with a note of 
surprise in his voice. 

No sooner had he started 
this career, he was asked to 
take over the difficult job of 
Dean of Arts. And the pattern 
of administration work was set 
for the next 17 years. 

Within months there was 
more revolution with the 
upheavals that became the 
hallmark of university life in 
the ’60s. Demonstrations and 
strikes were followed by major 
political change, which af- 
fected anglophone institutions 
in Québec during that time. 

It was Breen as much as 
anyone who helped guide 
Loyola into the merger with 
Sir George, Williams and the 
founding of Concordia 10 
years ago. ‘‘Alone, each in- 
stitution was fairly limited in 
the contributions it could 
make to the community; 
together, I think we have en- 
sured a great future,’’ he says. 

It is only now, after 10 years 
of planning and organization, 
that Breen can truly say the 
Arts and Science Faculty is 
fully integrated and taking on 
the form it will hold for years 
to come. 

When Breen talks of Con- 

(See ““Breen”’ on page 4) 
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Gottews to the Editar 





To the Editor: 
I should like to point out 
several inaccuracies in The 
Thursday Report’s article of 
28 March, entitled ‘‘Science, 
Human Affairs retained.”’ 
Chief among these is the asser- 
tion ‘‘Concordia’s program 
(in Science and Human Af- 
fairs) has been riddled with 
financial problems, which 
have force(d) administrators 
to take drastic measures such 
as the freeze on admissions.”’ 

‘Financial problems’’ inter- 
nal to the prgramme have not 
been the cause of the freeze on 
admissions to Science and 
Human Affairs. To my 
knowledge, no such problems 
have ever been raised. On the 
contrary, external pressures, 
specifically the university’s 
policy of budgetary contrac- 
tion, have hampered the 
operation of the programme. 
Secretarial staff have been 
eliminated and office space 
drastically reduced. The 
Thornton Committee, which 
evaluated the programme in 
1982, registered astonishment 
at the meagre size and status 
of the teaching staff, who 
nonetheless, in the view of the 
Committee, had been able to 
fulfil their academic mandate. 

The freeze on admissions to 
the programme is now well in- 
to its second year. It comes as 
no surprise, then, that pro- 
phecies about declining 
enrollments and decreasing 
viability are being fulfilled. 
The special task force 
established by Senate will sure- 
ly recognize that this state of 
affairs in no way calls into 
question the importance of 
Science and Human Affairs 
for the undergraduate cur- 
riculum. 

Your statement that the pro- 
’ gramme has “‘no coordinator”’ 
and ‘‘no full-time faculty’’ is 
untrue. I have filled both 
capacities during the past 
academic year and have taught 
in the programme since 
September 1977. 

Sincerely, 

Dr. Susan Pyenson 

Acting Coordinator 

Science and Human Affairs 


fo the Editor: 

The attached cor- 
respondence reflects my con- 
cern for the endangered posi- 
tion of the humanist in the 
university system, particularly 
in the area of government sup- 
port for the ‘‘luxury’’ 
disciplines which do not seem 
to be directly related to 
technology. I was concerned 
enough to write my Member 
of Parliament, and the 
response from Mr. McLean 
has proven to be quite in- 


teresting. At the suggestion of 
Dean French of the Graduate 
Studies Department, I am sub- 
mitting copies to you in order 
that other members of the 
university community may 
participate in our dialogue. 

It is only by the persistent 
attention to our academic 
responsibilities which we bear 
in our society will ‘lonely 
humanists’ like myself be able 
to support and contribute to 
the wholeness of judgement 
that study in the ‘‘luxury”’ 
disciplines can provide. This 
includes letting those with the 
purse-strings know that our 
work is necessary, and it is to 
that end that I offer these let- 
ters to you and to the Thurs- 
day Report. 

Sincerely, 

Ruth Vale 

Ph.D. Religion 


Mr. Walter McLean, MP 
Waterloo Town Square 
Waterloo, Ontario 


Dear Mr. McLean: 

I am writing to you out of 
my concern for the present 
state of university funding in 
Canada. I am a resident of 
Ontario, but registered in a 
doctoral program in Quebec. I 
would like to find work as a 
university professor, but I am 
increasing pessimistic that this 
will be a viable alternative 
when I am finished my educa- 
tion. 

My field of study is situated 
within the humanities 
disciplines of history, religion 
and art. For those who see 
these disciplines as non- 
essential, it would be logical to 
cut the funding for these pro- 
grams in favour of pragmatic, 
technical and job-oriented 
courses. In my opinion, just a 
course of action would deprive 
our citizens of the perspective 
and judgement that study in 
these disciplines can provide. 

The new federal government 
has an influence in higher 
education by virtue of the con- 
trol over federal transfer 
payments to the provinces. I 
would like to be informed of 
the possibilties which the 
government may be consider- 
ing for improving university 
funding. I would also like to 
know where research in the 
humanities will be fitting 
among government priorities. 

The answers to these ques- 
tions will affect the plans for 
my own future and have large 
implications for universities in 
Ontario. I look forward to the 
opportunity to participate in 
the discussions which may be 
initiated by these concerns. 

Sincerely, 

Ruth Vale 


Dear Ms. Vale: 

Thank you for your letter of 
October 15, commenting upon 
university funding in Canada. 
Please accept my apology for 
the delay in responding to you. 

Let me assure you first of all 
that I place high value on the 
importance of appropriate 
funding levels for higher 
education, specifically for 
research and scholarship in the 
humanities. In my role as 
Minister responsible for the 
Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council 
I am currently reviewing the 
Council’s proposed five-year 
plan, and I certainly intend to 
make every effort to ensure 
that adequate and stable levels 
of funding are provided for 
this purpose. 

I am also at present 
devoting a great deal of atten- 
tion to the whole issue of 
federal support for colleges 
and universities. You may be 
interested to know that fun- 
ding provided to the provinces 
under the Established Pro- 
grams Financing arrangements 
now exceeds $4.2 billion for 
post-secondary education each 
year. I am in the process of 
consulting with provincial of- 
ficials and with groups 
representing students, faculty 
and others concerned with 
higher education in an attempt 
to identify the major issues 
and problems. It is my sincere 
hope that we will be able to 
determine the kinds of objec- 
tives we should pursue and to 
consider what role the federal 
government should play, 
which includes finding the best 
ways to provide federal sup- 
port in a constructive fashion 
that promotes access to high 
quality education while respec- 
ting provincial jurisdiction in 
this area. 

I recently had the oppor- 
tunity to meet with provincial 
ministers responsible for post- 
secondary education and am 
looking forward to another 
session with them in the new 
year. Through such consula- 
tion I am hoping to ensure the 
closest possible co-operation 
between the federal and pro- 
vincial governments in the best 
interests of our colleges and 
universities. 

Your courtesy in making me 
aware of your interest in these 
important issues is much ap- 
preciated. You can be sure 
that these are matters govern- 
ment takes very seriously given 
their obvious impact upon the 
social and economic develop- 
ment of Canada and the op- 
portunities available to in- 
dividual Canadians. 

Let me close by wishing you 
every success with your studies 
in 1985 and in your subsequent 
efforts to find academic 





employment in your. chosen 
field. 
Yours sincerely, 
Honourable Walter F. 
McLean, P.C., M.P. 


To the Editor: 

Having watched the erection 
of the Drummond Science 
Building from a hole in the 
ground to completion and 
then as an occupant (with 
some breaks) for the past 
quarter century, I can claim 
some familiarity with the 
building’s advantages, quirks 
and foibles. As a result I was 
interested in the recent 
“‘Heritage”’ article, partly for 
what was reported and partly 
for what was either glossed 
over or left out. 

However, the main purpose 
of this letter is to correct and 
add a footnote to the state- 
ment ‘‘On opening day in 
1961, a gaggle of students 
somehow acquired a British 
American petroleum sign and 
hung it defiantly on the Drum- 
mond Science Building door’’. 
The world ‘‘gaggle’’ would 
imply that these students were 
a bunch of waddling feather- 
brains quacking at each other 
while in fact they were a highly 
organized team which worked 
with almost clock-like preci- 
sion. They were led by a train- 
ed saboteur who had been an 
explosives expert in Fidel 
Castro’s ‘‘liberating’’ army 
who subsequently became 
violently anti-Castro and spent 
part of one Christmas vaca- 
tion machine-gunning Havana 
harbour from a fast motor- 
boat. When last heard he was 
at M.I.T. A second student 
did not have that kind of 
background but went on to 
add a Ph.D. in geophysics to 
his Loyola B.Sc. Unfortunate- 
ly, I cannot now recall the 
names of the three or four 
other members of the group. 

Planning for the escapade 
had begun quite some time 
before the opening ceremony. 
The gasoline company sign 


had been acquired about a 
week earlier by some of the 
group pretending that they 
were on a scavinger-hunt par- 
ty. As I recall, it was an oval 
sheet steel Esso sign (not B/ A) 
about five feet long. The night 
before the opening ceremony, 
two of the group used a ladder 
to get onto the roof of the 
Library at the rear of the 
building, then went in one 
window and out another to 
reach the roof of the ‘‘brick oil 
tank’’ at the front. The sign, 
which had been brought to the 
wall by the rest of the group 
was hoisted on the roof and 
anchored with ropes of ap- 
propriate length. This part of 
the operation, which was pro- 
bably completed in under five 
minutes was done over the 
heads of the construction crew 
who, along with Father 
Sherry, were having a noisy 
party to celebrate the comple- 
tion of the building. 

The next morning, as the 
ceremonial laying of the cor- 
ner stone was about to begin 
on the east steps of the 
building, two students re- 
entered the building by the 
route used the night before, 
lowered the sign onto the side 
of the building (not the door) 
and made a rapid exit. As a 
student prank it was a model 
of planning and execution 
which is somewhat more than 
can be said for the official 
ceremony which left Principal 
Rae of Sir George Williams 
University wandering around 
by himself, apparently forgot- 
ten by the organizers of the 
ceremony. 

As a final comment, Mr. 
Ross Rogers who wrote the ar- 
ticle should have been arounc 
a year or so after the opening 
ceremony to hear some of the 
caustic remarks of a group 0: 
visiting scientists about th 
“perfect icon of  scientifi 
technology”’ 

David J. McDougall 
Professor, Dept. of Geology 
(See “‘Letters’’ on page 10) 








A memorial tribute will be held April 10 for Bernard Lonergan, S.J. who died in November. A 
Loyola graduate, Lonergan went on to become an internationally renowned theologian and 


philosopher. The tribute will be held in Loyola Chapel at 8 p.m. 


Lonergan tribute planned 


memorial tribute to 
the late Bernard 
Lonergan, S.J. will be 


held on Wednesday April 10 at 
8 p.m. in the Loyola Chapel 
on the west end campus of 
Concordia University. 

The University’s Rector and 
Vice-Chancellor, Patrick Ken- 
niff, will welcome guests at the 
75-minute tribute, which will 
include a eulogy by Prof. Fred 
Lawrence of Boston College 
on Lonergan’s life and works, 
appropriate readings from his 
published works, and music of 
his favorite composer, 
Beethoven. The music will be 
performed by Wolfgang Bot- 
tenberg (piano), David 
Oldroyd (cello) and Michelle 


Gingras (clarinet) from 
Music Department. 

The tribute is being held by 
Lonergan University College, 
the Loyola Campus Chaplain- 
cy, the Thomas More Institute 
and the Loyola Jesuit Com- 
munity of Montreal. 

Heralded by Time and 
Newsweek as ‘‘the finest 
philosophical thinker of the 
20th Century,’’ Lonergan is 
regarded as one of the world’s 
giants in theological thinking. 

He wrote scores of books 
and articles, but his major 
writings were Insight: A Study 
of Human Understanding 
(1957) and Method in 
Theology (1972). The former 
text laid the groundwork for a 


April 26: Forum on 


public broadcasting 


by Beth Seaton 
forum on ‘‘Public Broadcasting and Identity’’ will be 
A held by the Communication Studies Department from 2 
to 4 p.m. on Fri., April 26 in the F.C. Smith 
Auditorium, west end campus, as part of the department’s 
20th Anniversary celebration. When the department began in 
| 1964, it was the first Communications Studies program in 
Canada. 

_ The forum will address two key points: 1. Is public broad- 
casting essential to the formulation and preservation of an 
identity? and, 2. Is there a will on the part of the Canadian 
public to actively support a public broadcasting system? The 
forum will address these questions and investigate the 
underlying assumptions of public broadcasting as the agent of 
identity in Canada. The audience will be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the discussion. The public and members of the 
University as well as members of the cultural community are 
invited to attend. 

Featured in the forum will be seven different speakers, each 
one addressing the relations of public broadcasting to their 
specific area of expertise or concern. Representing the na- 
tional perspective will be Patrick Watson (to be confirmed), 
host of CBC’s Venture and Lawyers series. Addressing 
regional concerns will be Gretta Chambers of The Gazette. 
Mary Armstrong, a producer at Cinefort, and Micheline 

(See ‘‘Forum”’ on page 4) 








general theory of knowledge 
as applicable in chemistry as in 
theology or economics. 

There are 11 Lonergan 
Research Centres throughout 
the world. Concordia’s 
Lonergan University College 
also takes its name from the 


distinguished Jesuit 
philosopher. 

In the words of Mark 
Doughty, Principal of 


Lonergan University College, 
‘It would be a mistake to 
think that Lonergan is of in- 
terest only to philosophers and 
theologians. He was above all 
concerned with the enrichment 
of our everyday human living 
and spoke with great clarity 
and greater feeling on intellec- 
tual, moral and religious ex- 
cellence. These three areas 
cannot be separated inside the 
human person since, as he puts 
it, ‘genuine objectivity is the 
fruit of authentic subjectivi- 
ty’. ” 

Born in Buckingham, 
Québec, Lonergan studied at 
Loyola College before enter- 
ing the Jesuit Novitiate at 
Guelph in 1922. ‘‘Though he is 
remembered for his rough and 
tumble character at that stage, 
he also acquired the nickname 
‘brains Longergan’,’’ says 
Sean McEvenue, Acting 
Chairman of the Department 
of Theology and former prin- 
cipal of Lonergan University 
College, who studied and 
worked with Lonergan. 

Lonergan then studied at 
Heythrop College, Oxford, 
and obtained a B.A. from the 
University of London in 1930. 
He taught Latin and Greek at 
Loyola High School and 
Loyola College before pro- 
ceeding to theological studies 
at the Gregorian University in 
Rome, where he obtained his 
Doctor of Sacred Theology in 
1940. 

(See ‘‘Tribute’’ on page 4) 
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Graduate 
Association announces its 1985-86 executive: President, 
Sonia Rychel; Vice-President, Narashima Murthy; 

Secretary-Treasurer, Ian Menzies; Computer Science Depart- 

mental Representative, Lorne A. Wald; Building Engineering 

Departmental Representative, Michel Brulotte. 

Maggie Kuhn, founder of the Gray Panthers, will be giving 
a lecture on Thursday, April 18, at 3 p.m. in the D.B. Clarke 
Theatre. Kuhn is the activist who guided the U.S.-based Pan- 
thers from a five-member organization in 1970 to its present 
60,000 members. She is also a prolific writer and the recipient 
of eminent awards in recognition of her combat against 
‘*ageism’’. 

The new course on Computer Literacy will also be held 
over the two summer terms, Prof. Andrew McAusland 
reports. The 10 week inter-disciplinary course begins May 7 
and provides a level of familiarity with micro-computers and 
their application. More information is available from 
McAusland at 482-0320, ext. 707... 

Two well-known writers, who have taught courses at Con- 
cordia, will be giving readings of their work soon at the West- 
mount Public Library. Elizabeth Spencer will read from 2 to 3 
p.m. on Sunday, April 14, and Michel Tremblay at 7 p.m. on 
Wed., May 1. Reservations can be made by calling 
935-8531... The Lacolle Centre at Concordia and the McGill 
University Faculty of Education are presenting a workshop 
May 3 on ‘‘Present: Education, Values and Social Issues: 
New Directions’’. The workshop is being given by Barbara 
Glaser of Columbia University and Ira Shore of the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin. More information is available from Olivia 
Rovinescu at 482-0320, local 344... A discussion on nuclear 
disarmament between Soviet and Canadian physicians will be 
held on Wed., April 17 at 7:30 p.m. in the Pavillion Lionel 
Groulx. The event is sponsored by the Canadian Medical 
Coalition for the Prevention of Nuclear War. More informa- 
tion is available at 845-7062. 


RONALD 
LEPROHON 


Assistant Professor 
Department of Near Eastern Studies 
University of Toronto 


Subject: ‘‘The Ancient Egyptian Splendor of the Reign of 
Ramses II’’ 


MONDAY, APRIL 15, 1985 
8:00 p.m. The Loyola Faculty Club, Room 308 


Administration Building, 
7141 Sherbrooke Street West 
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New APA play to open 


long time ago, so- 
meone sat in a dark 
tower and wrote all 


the meaningless dialogue that 
strangers say to each other.”’ 

Those platitudes are not on- 
ly still with us, as the play, 
Dick, points out, they’ve 
evolved into a pratical art 
form, daily greasing the com- 
munications wheels of middle 
class society. 

Platitudes survive because 
it’s simple to be superficial; 
thoughts need never be more 
than skin deep. But like the 
slippery road that slides into 
hell, the good intentions which 
tempt us to dip into the 
platitudinous trough soon lead 
us into a sticky swamp of 
untenable values and missing 
identities. 

In Dick, playwright Harry 


Museum 


(Continued from page 1) 
site covers the northern half of 
the block bounded by Bishop, 
Crescent, Sherbrooke and de 
Maisonneuve Boulevard. 

Construction of the new 
museum facilities is scheduled 
to begin in the spring of 1986 
at the same time as Concor- 
dia’s downtown Library Cen- 
tre. 

During the news conference, 
Bernard Lamarre, the Presi- 
dent of the Museum’s Board 
of Trustees, mentioned that 
preliminary talks had been 
held with Concordia about the 
possibiltiy of building a joint 
library to house works on the 
history of Québec and Cana- 
dian art. Lamarre told The 
Thursday Report afterwards 
that the MFA would like to see 
the library housed on the 
University’s downtown cam- 
pus and paid for by the 
Minstére des affaires 
culturelles. He. estimates the 
cost at $10 million. 

Pétolas confirmed that the 
museum administration had 
approached the University and 
discussed the matter with Rec- 
tor Patrick Kenniff. ‘‘But 
these discussions are also at a 
preliminary stage and there are 
no concrete plans as yet on the 
drawing board,”’’ Pétolas said. 

““We are, of course, open to 
the idea of joint undertakings 
of this nature, but there would 
be a great deal of planning to 
be done and many details to 
work out before any formal 
agreement could be reached,”’ 
he said, For example, the 
University and the museum’s 
library needs and operating 
methods are very different, 
and would thus require close 
examination by their profes- 
sional librarians. 

There is also the matter of 


Standjofski acts the 
pathologist, laying bare the 
essence of the ‘‘disease’’, its 
structure, and the functional 
changes produced in those 
who live by its rules. 

The play, which unfolds in 
five sections linked by a com- 
mon theme — the eclectic in- 
vestigation of the word Dick 
and its many meanings — 
features Ron Lea, Danette 
McKay, Carla Napier, Robert 
Parson, and Rob Roy. 

About the author 

Born and raised in Montreal 
and the West Island, Harry 
Standjofski has written and 
directed more than 15 plays in 
the past four years for the 
Narroway Theatre Troupe. 
Among these have been 
Stupidity, After the end of the 
world, and Stark Trek: the 


financing a joint project, 
something which has not yet 
been discussed formally with 
the provincial government. 

In addition, housing the 
public art-history library in 
Concordia’s new downtown 
Library Centre would raise 
various space and security pro- 
blems for the University, 
especially if an underground 
passage was built to link the 
University with the métro and 
the museum. 


Breen 


(Continued from page 1) 


cordia’s future, he broaches 
the thorny question of how to 
successfully combine the 
burgeoning research 
capabilities of the Faculties 
with the basic teaching re- 
quirements any university 
must see as its basic goal. ‘‘As 
we develop our research work, 
there is a price that has to be 
paid,’’ says Breen. 
‘‘Frequently when there is an 
emphasis on research, the pro- 
fessors just don’t have the 
time to spend in the 
classroom. We must avoid 
that unfortunate dimension. 

“In times of budgetary 
restraint, there is a tendency 
for professors to hide in their 
departments and become in- 
trospective. There’s a_ real 
danger of departments becom- 
ing over-specialized in their 
academic programs. This is 
one reason I am so keen on 
Arts and Science remaining 
one Faculty,’’ adds Breen. 

Now Breen will take a year 
off before moving back to the 
pastoral role which he so 
loves. ‘‘I will be spending four 
months at Berkeley in Califor- 
nia, a few months in Israel and 
some time in Rome,”’ says 
Breen. He will look at various 
dimensions of spiritual 
theology. 


motion play. Standjofski has 
been involved with the 
Association of Producing Ar- 
tists (APA) since its inception, 
appearing in Manual of Piety: 
A Brecht/Weill Cabaret; Mol- 
ly’s Dream; and Sweeney 
Todd; A Cabaret. Dick is his 
first play for APA. 


Dick opens Wed., April 
10th, and runs to Saturday, 
April 27. Curtain on Wednes- 
day and Thursday is 8 p.m. 
and Friday and Saturday, 8 
p.m. and 10:30 p.m. Admis- 
sion is $5; $3, seniors and 
students; group rates are 
available on request. All per- 
formances are held at the 
Faculty Club, Henry F. Hall 
Building, 7th floor. For infor- 
mation or reservations call 
488-7043. 


Tribute 


(Continued from page 3) 


After ordination and post- 
graduate studies, Lonergan 
was appointed Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Mon- 
treal (1940-46), Toronto 
(1947-53) and Rome (1953-65). 
He was later named Stillman 
Professor at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and was Visiting 
Distinguished professor of 
economics at Boston College 
until illness forced him to 
retire in 1983. Lonergan died 
on November 27, 1984, three 
weeks before his 80th birth- 
day. 

“Those who knew him in 
later life emphasize his pas- 
sionate openness to truth, 
marked by precision and 
wonderful clarity,’” McEvenue 
says. 

Lonergan was a Companion 
of the Order of Canada and a 
Corresponding Fellow of the 
British Academy. He also 
received 17 honorary doc- 
torates during his lifetime, in- 
cluding one in 1977 from his 
alma mater, Concordia 
University. 

(C.K.) 


Last 
Edition 


Today’s edition of The 
Thursday Reportis the last in 
the regular schedule for this 
academic year. However, two 
other editions will be publish- 
ed - one on April 25, the other 
on June 6. 


Profiles 


By R. Bella Rabinovitch 


A bt.. 


a pontaneity and an af- 
finity for people, 
regardless of their sta- 
tion in life, are two qualities 
that we encounter often 
enough. When we do, a 
dynamic exchange takes 
place that is not easily 
forgotten. 

Josette Lincourt has 
these traits, and many 
more. Lincourt, Secretary 
for the Associate Vice- 
Rector, Academic, derives 
much of her enthusiasm 
from working in an en- 
vironment that she loves. 

In 1976, Lincourt, while 
working in the personnel 
department of a large com- 
pany, was prompted by her 
employers to take evening 
courses. She did so, enroll- 
ing in a Psychology course 
at Concordia. Psychology 
while interesting, took se- 
cond place to her love of 
Concordia. Lincourt soon 
decided that this was the 
place where she wanted to 
spend her days. 

A year later, she was 
hired as the Secretary to the 
Associate Vice-Rector of 
Academic Planning. Lin- 
court continues to take 
evening courses, though she 
says, “‘I take them for 
pleasure rather than in the 
hope of a new career.”’ 
Recently, she changed posi- 
tions but not location. She 
is now the Secretary for the 
new Associate Vice-Rector, 
Academic. 

Lincourt also is a social 
protester. She is an avid let- 
ter writer and a self- 
proclaimed gung-ho 
booster of causes. On 
Saturday she loves reading 


Josette Lincourt 


the ‘‘Bouquets and 
Brickbats’’ column in The 
Gazette. She is pleased 
when an item that caught 
her attention or rage during 
the week is placed under 
one of the headings. 

Presently, she is disturb- 
ed by government cut-backs 
and how they have affected 
foreign students. ‘‘In the 
past, the cosmopolitan 
essence of Montreal was 
well represented, now it is 
missing, thanks to our 
government,’’ she com- 
ments. 

Lincourt finds a creative 
outlet in the production of 
customized gifts and cards. 
She enjoys knitting and 
beading necklaces, and 
then, of course, there is 
always reading. ‘‘Printed 
material has a fascination 
for me; I read everything, 
even the cereal boxes.”’ 

Nature also holds a 
fascination for Lincourt. 
Whether riding her bicycle 
along the Lachine Canal 
during lunch break, tending 
her plants, or rescuing 
strays, she responds to the 
many forms of nature with 
an enthusiasm. 


Forum (Continued from page 3) 


Lanctot (to be confirmed), recipient of this year’s Genie 
Award for Best Director, will speak on the relationship of 
local, independent filmmakers and the public airwaves. 
Speaking on the mutual concerns of culture and public broad- 
casting will be Harry Gulkin of the Saidye Bronfman Centre. 
Kimon Valaskakis, President of Montreal’s Gamma Institute 
will comment upon the economic ramifications of public 
broadcasting, and Assoc. Prof. Arthur Kroker, of the 
Political Science Department and editor of The Canadian 
Journal of Social and Political Theory, will speak on the 
social and political complexities involved in public braod- 
casting. Acting as moderator will be Michael Dorland of 


Cinema Canada. 


Charles Bélanger, AV 





Organizers of the event are Elspeth Probyn, Dennis Mur- 
phy and Beth Seaton of the Communication Studies Depart- 


ment. 
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Ramses II lecture to be given 


onald J. Leprohon, 
R eivvres Egyptologist 

and scholar, will give a 
public lecture on ‘‘The An- 
cient Egyptian Splendor of the 
Reign of Ramses II’’ at the 
Loyola Faculty Club on April 
15 at 8 p.m. His lecture — the 
last in the University’s 10th 
Anniversary Eminent Alum- 
ni/ae Lecture Series — should 
be particularly informative for 
those planning to visit the 
Ramses II Exhibition being 
held this summer. 

At 35, Leprohon, a Loyola 
graduate, is a widely published 
writer and researcher, who has 
worked on archaeological digs 
at the grand Akhenaten Tem- 
ple in Egypt. He also served as 
Project Egyptologist for the 
highly praised Tutankhamun 
Exhibition held in Toronto 
during 1978 and 1979, and 
later was named the first 


Ronald J. Leprohon 
Director of the Canadian In- 
stitute in Egypt. 

Leprohon currently holds 
the post of Assistant Professor 
of Egyptology in the Depart- 
ment of Near Eastern Studies 
at the University of Toronto. 


He is also writing a two- 
volume study on a selection of 


ancient artifacts housed in 
Boston’s Museum of Fine 
Arts. 


His lecture at Concordia 
will concentrate on the arts of 
the Ramses period, providing 
a rich background to the Mon- 
treal exhibition to run from 
June 1 to Sept. 29 at the 
former French Pavillion on Ile 
Notre Dame. After Montreal, 
the exhibition goes to Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, and Van- 
couver. 

There will be 75 works on 
display, including the cover of 
the Sarcophagus of Ramses, 
colossal statues as well as ob- 
jects made of gold and ladened 
with precious stones. The col- 
lection evokes the quality of 
life during the Ramses reign. 


S.W. 


10th Anniversary series ends 


by Susan Gray 

rance Théoret, writer, 
Frtcsste and feminist, 

read from her fiction on 
March 27 in the Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute, bringing to 
a close the 10th Anniversary 
series, ‘‘Pratiques de |’écriture 
au féminin’’. Théoret, a native 
Montrealer, has been teaching 
courses in French and feminist 
literature at Cégep Ahuntsic 
since 1968 and devoting her 


summers to her real passion — 
writing. Her critical articles 
have appeared in journals such 
as La Nouvelle Barre du Jour 
and Spirale while her fiction 
includes Nous parlerons com- 
me on écrit (1982), Transit 
(1984) and Intérieurs (1984). 
Collaborations with other 
writers have resulted in three 
texts, Célibataire, pourquoi 
pas?, La Nef des Sorciéres (a 
play), and a book about 


ATTENTION 
UNDERGRADUATE 
COM MERCE 
STUDENTS 


Students who wish to spend one year 
in France at CERAM, near Nice should apply to 
Dean Wills, no later than April 15, 1985 
2nd floor, G.M.-201-16, phone 4273 


Nominations for Convocation 
Medals & Awards 


May Ist is the deadline to nominate graduating 
students for the Loyola Campus, Sir George 
Williams Campus and Malone medals and to 
nominate any member of the university community 
for the first Graduate Class Award. Nomination 
forms and lists of the criteria applicable to each 
prize are available from the Dean of Students of- 
fices (SGW:2130 Mackay; Loyola; Ad-135) and 
Registrar’s Services outlets (SGW: N-107; Loyola 


CC-214). 





Marguerite Duras. 
Théoret read from Nous 
parlerons, a book the critics 


have labelled a ‘‘texte”’. This" 


label applies to a work that 
does not adhere to the 
guidelines of any one tradi- 
tional form. A very telling line 
from the ‘‘texte’’describes the 
dilemma of a sensitive in- 
dividual caught in a 
dehumanized city. The nar- 
rator describes herself as ‘‘une 
entreprise de bouchages quoti- 
diens’’ because she must block 
out multiple stimuli and feel- 
ings if she is to function on a 
day-to-day level. 

Théoret does more than deal 
with personal and _ social 
realities; she also writes about 
political ones. Summing up 
her views on this subject in a 
poetic phrase, she says that 
one must be “‘solitaire et 
solidaire”’, that is, one must 
balance the personal and 
political in one’s life in order 
to be a whole person. 

Théoret, who has always 
loved music, made a leap into 
musical theatre with Transit 
last October. The play, the 
first electro-acoustic musical 
in Canada, was initially pro- 
duced at Théatre de |’Eskabel 
and will be televised on Radio- 
Québec this coming fall. The 
composer for Transit was 
Michelle Coulombe Saint- 
Marcoux, a _ well-known 
Québécois composer who died 
in February after a long il- 
Iness. 

Théoret’s next project is a 
collection of short stories. In 
these stories, she will use a 
language which has its basis in 
her childhood, when she lived 
in several working-class 
neighbourhoods of Montreal. 







































Colossal group of the god amses measures 
2.31m and is made of grey granite. It will be part of the exhibi- 
tion Ramses II and His Time, to be staged in Montreal this sum- 
mer. 


Ul 
ullllll 


PARFIIME OMBUDSMAN 


for re-appointment. 


The composition and functions of the 
Ombudsman Office are set out in section 18.5 
of the undergraduate calendar. 


Applications or nominations should be sent to: 
Michael Sheldon, Chairman of the Supervisory 
Board, BC-225, SGW Campus. The deadline 


UNIVERSITY * 
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MBA exchange 


program planned | 


teve Appelbaum, Dean 

of the Faculty of Com- 

merce and Administra- 
tion, recently announced that 
agreements in principle have 
been negotiated with Durham 
University in northern 
England and CERAM (Centre 
d’enseignement de recherche 
appliqué au management) in 
Sophia Antipolis near Nice in 
southern France. 


The agreement with 
CERAM will involve an ex- 
change of five senior MBA 
undergraduates and one 
graduate MBA student. The 
same number of French 
students will study at Concor- 
dia. The agreement is an ex- 
tension of one undertaken in 
1983. 


The undergraduate students 
will be able to spend a year at 
CERAM, where they will take 
an internship with a local com- 
pany. The senior MBA 
students will specialize in 
foreign trade studies by atten- 
ding classes and participating 
in a work study program. 

Students who are interested 
in either of these programs are 
invited to contact Lizanne 


Winser, Director of the MBA 
program. 

Durham University, which 
is located only a few miles 
from Newcastle, has an exten- 
sive program in business 
development, executive train- 
ing and management skill 
development. 

Concordia will likely send a 
senior member of the Com- 
merce and Administration 
Faculty to Durham for the spr- 
ing semester of next year to 
teach specialized courses. 

Appelbaum says that these 
agreements offer great oppor- 
tunities for students and 
Faculty, and are part of the 
faculty goal of becoming more 
involved in foreign exchanges. 

“These two programs build 
upon our current exchange 
agreement with the Chinese 
University of Hong Kong and 
our involvement with the suc- 
cessful China-Canada pro- 
gram,” he adds. 

The agreements were 
negotiated by Appelbaum and 
the Director of Exchange and 
Cooperative programs, 
Harold Gram, during a 10 day 
visit to Britain and France this 
spring. 


The athletic awards banquet was held recently to hono 
year. The top athletes are seen above with Rector Patrick Kenniff, second from left. They are Nick 
Benjamin, left, and Pat Sullivan, 
Female Athlete of the Year is Jane Bullock, second from the right. Today on pages 8 and 9 The 
Thursday Report has a summary of the university’s year in sports. 


ur Concordia’s outstanding athletes of the 


right, who shared the 





Male Athlete of the Year award. The 


Public awareness campaign focuses on universities 


The following statement was 
prepared by Concordia University 
Faculty Association President John 
Hill and presentd at a news conference 
in Lennoxville, Qué., March 21, 1985, 
as part of the public awareness cam- 
paign undertaken by Québec university 
professors to alert the public to the dif- 
ficulties being caused by the Québec 
government’s university funding 
policies. 

Quebecers know Concordia: the 
Montreal university that is open day 
and night, where you can walk off the 
street (either downtown or in Notre 
Dame de Grace) into a classroom once 
or twice a week and receive a university 
degree after 15 years. What Quebecers 
may not know so well is that Concor- 
dia University has world class pro- 
grams, many of them unique in Québec 
and even in Canada. Its Faculty of Fine 
Arts is the largest in Canada with 2500 
students and offers the widest choice of 
work in the visual and performing arts. 

-Concordia publishes the Journal of 
Canadian Art History and has 
developed the only Master’s program 
which emphasizes Canadian (instead of 
European) art history. Its Ph.D. in Art 
Education is the only one in the coun- 
try. 

In a very different academic sphere, 
the Faculty of Engineering and Com- 
puter Science has strong areas of civil, 
mechanical and electrical engineering, 


but also Québec’s only undergraduate 
programs in computer engineering and 
in building engineering. Other 
Faculties of the university offer 
specialization in French-English 
translation, journalism, teaching 
English as a second language and 
creative writing, each distinctive in 
some way. 

Whatever the course of study, Con- 
cordia tries to make it available to 
Quebecers of all economic 
backgrounds and all ages. How can 
this be possible without the loss of 
educational quality? Because of the 
professors, that’s how! All professors 
at Concordia teach both day and even- 
ing, so that part-time students who 
work have equal opportunity with 
those who can afford to be full-time 
students. This is true both at the 
undergraduate level and for M.A. and 
Ph.D programs. 


Concordia faculty members increase 
accessibility to university education for 
Quebecers entering Concordia after 
some years in the home or workplace 
by giving time to the University’s Cen- 
tre for Mature Students in addition to 
their normal teaching and research ac- 
tivities. At the Centre each year 
400-600 new students who are older 
adults receive counselling to help them 
adjust to university life and competi- 
tion with younger students fresh from 


Cegep. While in their first university 
courses these ‘‘mature students’’ are 
assigned to professors who monitor 
their performance and advise them 
academically. Through this program 
there are now 3,000 mature students in 
Concordia each year, studying in 
almost every Faculty. There is even a 
special program for several hundred 
students over 60 years of age who take 
university courses but are not working 
for a degree and pay very low fees. 
This is truly education permanente! 


Most university professors are con- 
cerned with relating their academic 
research and thought to improve their 
own society. Sometimes a group of 
professors. develops a program which 
takes an esoteric and surprising field 
and applies it to solve an obvious social 
or economic problem or to offer a 
totally new approach to an old difficul- 
ty. A striking instance of this was the 
creation of a graduate program in art 
therapy, training students to use the ex- 
pertise of artists and art educators to 
understand and help disturbed 
children, the first such program in 
Canada. Some years ago, some of our 
science professors became alarmed 
over the quality of mathematics and 
science education in Québec secondary 
schools and worried that Québec 
students would be totally unprepared 
to take advantage of the new world of 


scientific and technological opportuni- 
ty. One answer they found was to 
develop special Master’s programs at 
Concordia in the teaching of 
mathematics, chemistry and_ physics. 
Now they are working with the 
‘““computer-assisted learning’’ 
specialists in our Education Depart- 
ment to see if the computer can be 
enlisted in the fight for basic science 
education. Of much greater short-term 
economic impact is another problem- 
solving effort, the Centre for Building 
Studies. In its research programs, in- 
cluding its computerized simulated 
design laboratory, the Centre is con- 
stantly working to transfer advanced 
international technology and make it 
available in useful form to the Québec 
construction industry. 


What then does Concordia have to 
contribute? Areas of academic distinc- 
tion, pioneering programs in several 
fields, a desire to develop specialties 
which meet Québec needs — yes, cer- 
tainly. But Concordia has something 
more, an atmosphere and an environ- 
ment in which a rich mixture of 
students — francophone, anglophone 
and allophone — share their cultures 
and develop that enlightened respect 
for each other which is the mark of the 
truly educated. Québec surely cannot 
afford to waste any of its human 
resources. 


lan Westbury 

















by Susan Gray 


ssoc. Prof. Joseph 
Cazalet rolls a 
cigarette, leans back 


in his chair and discusses his 
favourite subject — theatre. 
Or more specifically, the play 
he is currently directing, one 
of three to be staged by the 
Concordia . Theatre Depart- 
ment this month. 

Cazalet is directing Curse of 
the Starving Class by Sam 


Shepard, who is widely 
acknowledged as one of North 
America’s most innovative 


and talented playwrights. As 
well as winning a Pulitzer prize 
for his play, Buried Child, 
Shepard wrote the screenplay 
for the highly acclaimed film, 
Paris, Texas. Discussing 
= Curse, director Cazalet 
: S remarks that it is undoubtedly 
= one of Shepard’s major plays 
5 and one that deals with themes 
$ recurrent in the writer’s work: 








Willie Schiff 


Schiff is busy as 
ever at 82 


by Joseph Kaleff 

t 82 years of age, 

Willie Schiff is as in- 

volved as ever at Con- 
cordia. He continues his In- 
dependent Studies under the 
program he helped found, and 
he is President of the 
Sparkler’s Club, of which he is 
also the founder. 

In 1970 Schiff enrolled for 
the first time in a university 
course by taking Introductory 
Philosophy at Sir George 
Williams. He had been a cutter 
in the women’s dress industry, 
but during his working years 
he found time to pursue his 
cultural interests, maintaining 
always a love for poetry and 
learning. As a young student 
in Poland, he had acquired a 
broad interest in literature and 
philosophy. 

At the beginning of his 
studies at Sir George, Schiff 
felt like a stranger, but soon 
integrated into university life. 
His wife gave class parties, 
and professors and students 
came to their home to discuss 
philosophy. Willie became an 
active member of the 
Philosophy Club, directing its 
publicity from 1972 to 1975. 
During the following years, he 
attended courses in Political 
Science, History and Religion, 
acquiring 54 credits as an In- 
dependent student. He is still 
in this program. 

In 1973 Schiff was invited to 
participate in a seminar at 


Trent University on problems 
concerning senior student 
enrollment and education. It 
encouraged him to turn his at- 
tention to the problems of his 
fellow students, and so he sug- 
gested the introduction of a 
reduced fee scale for Indepen- 
dent students over 65 years of 
age. Assoc. Prof. Frederick 
Krantz, History, backed the 
idea and proposed it to the 
Conncil of te Faculty of Ar‘s 
and Science, which 
unanimously approved. A 
similar program of free tui- 
tion, influenced by the Con- 
cordia model, was introduced 
at the Universities of British 
Columbia and P.E.I., and has 
proven successful. 

Schiff received in recogni- 
tion of his achievements the 
First Graduating Class Award 
of the Faculty of Arts and 
Science, becoming a member 
of the Guinea Pig Club of Sir 
George William. 

The Sparkler’s Club, of 
which he is founder and presi- 
dent, was created to enhance 
the senior’s social life at the 
University. The club presents 
interesting monthly lectures 
and convivial parties, which 
are quite popular. 

During 1981-82 Schiff serv- 
ed on Senate, representing the 
Concordia University 
Students’ Association. In May 
1982 he proposed that a pilot 
project be launched in January 
1983 by which seniors, 60 





% the failure of the American 


dream, the search for identity 
and the breakdown of the 
family as a viable social struc- 
ture. 

The plot relates the story of 
a family in which both hus- 
band and wife, without telling 
each other, make separate 
plans to sell their house for 
much-needed cash. While the 
play deals with working-class 
characters, Shepard has given 
them poetic dialogue, which 
shows them to be highly ar- 
ticulate. The playwright has 
also used comedy to sharpen 
the pathos in this deeply- 
moving story. 

The family consists of four 
members: Weston — the 
father (Jon Cuthbert), Ella — 
the mother (Sheilagh 
Langston), Wesley — the son 
(Lee Dempsey), and Emma — 
the daughter (Kelly Arnsby). 

Director Cazalet has a long 
and varied history in the 
theatre. He has worked as a 
professional actor and director 
since 1960, although he went 
back to school in 1965 to ac- 
quire his Master’s Degree in 
directing from Yale. Cazalet, 
who has been teaching at Con- 
cordia since 1976, firmly 
believes that university 
theatres in North America are 






becoming increasingly impor- 
tant to their communities. As 
budget cut-backs force all ma- 
jor theatre centres, except New 
York, to curtail production of 
Shakespeare, the classics and 
large-scale plays in general, 
the university can fill the void. 
For example, this production 
of Curse of the Starving Class 
marks the Québec premiére of 
Shepard’s play. 

Eileen Sproule, a student in 
her final year of Concordia’s 
theatre program, is directing 
Ten Lost Years at the 
Chameleon Theatre. The play, 
written by Cedric Smith and 
Jack Winter, is based on the 
book by Barry Broadfoot. It is 
a musical montage, portraying 
life in the Great Depression 
from the viewpoint of people 
who lived through it. Sproule 
is enthusiastic about the piece 
because of the ensemble work 
involved and the fact that the 
play functions as a collective 
memory of a relatively unex- 
plored period of history. Ten 
Lost Years includes 20 musical 
numbers, challenging the ac- 
tors since in addition to chang- 
ing costumes several times 
throughout the show, some 
also play instruments. The 
musical portion is directed by 
Steve Angelini, who also pro- 
vides piano accompaniment. 

Sproule says that she has 
benefitted enormously from 
the opportunities afforded her 
at Concordia to direct major 
productions. When she 
entered Concordia two years 
ago, she had had little ex- 
perience directing, having 
trained as an actress at the 
Dome Professional Theatre 
School and worked as an ac- 
tress and stage manager after 
graduation. 


‘The Idiot’’ 


The Concordia Theatre 
Department is honoured this 
year with the presence of the 
highly-acclaimed Polish direc- 


' tor, Stanislav Brejdygant. Bre- 


jdygant is directing his adapta- 
tion of The Idiot by Dostoev- 
sky, which was translated into 
English by Canadian Richard 
Sokolowski. The Concordia 
production of The Idiot marks 
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Spring theatre season opening 


the first-ever English-language 
stage production of Dostoev- 
sky’s novel. 

Brejdygant himself has won 
two prizes in Poland for dif- 
ferent productions of the play. 
One prize was for playing the 
role of Prince Myshkin, the 
other for directing the play. 
He has also written critical 
works about Dostoevsky and 
sees the Russian more as a 
contemporary writer than as a 
19th Century one. Dostoev- 
sky, a prophet who foresaw 
the rise of modern terrorism, 
also predated psychological 
thinkers like Freud and Jung 
by the development of modern 
psychology through his 
characters. 

In keeping with the Chris- 
tian motif of the play, director 
Brejdygant has planned the 
stage design in the shape of a 
cross. While he believes in the 
“‘poor theatre’’ ideal of Brook 
and Grotowski, Brejdygant 
has also made an interesting 
addition to the text, a classical 
guitarist who will improvise 
during some sections of the 
play. The actors will be dress- 
ed in period costumes, but 
Brejdygant says the emphasis 
will be more on the play’s con- 
temporary meaning, rather 
than on a 19th Century 
theatrical style. Bernard 
Bergeron, a student in Con- 
cordia’s Theatre Department, 
has assisted Brejdygant, who 
says Bergeron has proved of 
invaluable assistance in the 
play’s direction. 

The main actors in The Idiot 
are Prince Myshkin (Shane 
Corrigan), Nastasya (Sonja 
Cooper), Rogozhin (George 
Karpuzas) and Alaya (Danielle 
Leduc). 

The Idiot will play at the 
Chameleon from April 25 to 
28 while Ten Lost Years will 
play from April 11 to 20. 
Curse of the Starving Class 
will be on at the D.B. Clarke 
Theatre from April 16 to 21 at 
8 p.m. Both productions will 
have two matinees as well as 
the evening performances. 
Ticket prices for Curse are $5 
and $2. For reservations, call 
879-4341, from April 9 on- 
wards. 


ee 


years and over, could attend 
courses On a non-credit basis 
without having to write exams 
and assignments. 

The first registration in 
January 1983 brought 194 
non-credit students, and at 
present 286 seniors participate 
in this program. 


Concern for the aged led 
Schiff to be active outside the 
University too. He gave a 
series of lectures in philosophy 
to the Golden Age Club, spoke 


on education at the Shaar 
Hashomayim Synagogue, lec- 
tured to the Town of Mount 
Royal Golden Agers and the 
Senior Scene group. During 
his lectures he likes to em- 
phasize his love for learning by 
quoting Alexander Pope: ‘‘A 
little learning is a dangerous 
thing / Drink Deep, or taste 
not that Pierian Spring / 
There shallow draughts intox- 
icate the brain / And drinking 
largely sobers us again.”’ 
Schiff was named a Foun- 


ding Friend of the Liberal Arts 
College, and was honoured in 
a letter of thanks in 1984 by 
the Golden Age Association. 
He also participated at the 
Marianopolis College in a 
Seminar in Modes of Life and 
Aging. 


Today he is still a student, 
seeking knowledge and fulfill- 
ment. As he says: “Being a 
student is so beautiful. It is not 
easy at first, but you won’t 
regret it.’’ 
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The Female Athlete of the Year, Jane Bullock, 


is seen above with the ball; she is also in the 
photo to the right. She was named to the All- 
Tournament basketball team and selected as a 
QUAA All-Star. As for the Concordia 
women’s basketball team, it won the Québec 
Amateur Athletic Association championship. 





Nick Benjamin, number 65, won the Male Athlete of the Year along with 
wrestler Pat Sullivan. Benjamin was also the number one selection for 


Concordia’s year of sport 


by Simon Twiston 
very year 2,000 Concordia students take 
| Dae in intramural sports. Another 200 
students go out and represent Concordia 
in the highly competitive university sports 
world. 

At the recent 10th Annual Concordia Awards 
Night, the lion’s share of the honours went to 
the year’s most successful representatives, the 
basketball players. The presentation of the 
awards was made by Rector Patrick Kenniff, 

The joint winners of the Gill Award for the 
‘‘Male Athlete of the Year’’ were wrestler Pat 
Sullivan and football player Nick Benjamin. 
Basketball player Jane Bullock received the Sal- 
ly Kemp Award for the ‘‘Female Athlete of the 
Year’’: 

Basketball player Steve Mau won the award 
for the Freshman Male Athlete of the Year and 
the women’s award was shared by soccer player 
Cathy Lipari and basketball player Wanda Col- 
ley. 

The Sportsmanship Awards were given to 
women’s hockey player Emeline Geukers and 
footballer Greg Miller. 

Michele Antonuk won a director of athletics’ 
shicta te. er Curstanding work as trainer for 
the men’: hockey team. Exercise science stu- 
dent Greg Tyler was also given a director of 
athletics’ shield for his efforts in co-ordinating 
the intramural sports program. 

Special awards for outstanding achievement 
were presented to Monique Francoeur, Mark 
Kosturik, Biagio Carrese and Craig Norman. 
Finally, the Merit Award (deserving special 
recognition) went to the manager of the men’s 
basketball team, Jamie Higgins. 

Men’s Basketball 

Men’s basketball had an excellent all round 
season, looking set to take the league title this 
year until All-Star guard Craig Norman broke a 
bone in his foot early in the third match against 
McGill. The Stingers lost that game and then 
were beaten in their final regular season game 
to finish with a 9-3 record. Not quite good 
enough to catch McGill. 





A number of Stinger players had their in- 
dividual talents recognized: Craig Norman and 
Biagio Carrese were selected for the QUAA 
(Québec University Athletic Assocation) All- 
Stars and Steve Mau was picked as the league’s 
best rookie. At the close of the season, Doug 


the Canadian Football League draft and was picked as an All-Canadian. 
Concordia’s football team had a record of three wins and four losses. 
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team. Concordia managed a third place in the 
Québec Women’s Hockey League with 2-5-4. 
Concordia lost to McGill in the closely 
fought semifinals in the playoffs, with the series 
clincher going into overtime. This year’s most 
successful player was Emeline Geukers. 


Football 

At the beginning of the football season, all 
seemed set for a successful year in the highly 
competitive OQIFC (Ontario-Québec Inter- 
university Football Conference). However, it 
was a blow when starting quarterback Joe 
Cerino was injured in a pre-season game 
against York University and was kept on the 
sidelines until the second half of the season. 

By the end of the season Concordia had a 
record of three wins and four losses and a 4-4 
record overall. 

Despite the disappointments of the statistics, 
for some individual players it was far more suc- 
cessful. 

Nick Benjamin, Lance Harry, Greg Miller 
and Roger Mayer were selected for the OQIFC 
All Star team and Benjamin was given further 
distinction by being picked as an All-Canadian. 

Concordia also had four players selected for 
the Canadian Football League draft, including 
Nick Benjamin who was the number one selec- 
tion and was taken by Ottawa. Others seen as 
professional prospects were Lance Harry and 


Photos courtesy of the Informa- 
tion Office, Physical Education 
and Athletics Department 


He won a special award for outstanding achievement, was chosen an All- 














Greg Miller, who went in the sixth round to 
Hamilton and Winnipeg respectively, while 
Roger Mayer was picked in the seventh round 
by Saskatchewan. 

For a season considered a disappointment, 
these recognitions were more than consolation. 
They showed that the Concordia football pro- 
gram was a real success. 


Wrestling 

The Concordia wrestlers are rapidly gaining a 
solid reputation within the Canadian wrestling 
scene as one of the teams to beat to reach the 
national championship. 

For the second year running Concordia, the 
only QUAA member to compete in wrestling, 
won the CIAU national wrestling champion- 
ship. There was one slight disappointment. 
Concordia wrestlers under coach Victor Zilber- 
man found they just couldn’t draw ahead of the 
McMaster team and had to share the final 
spoils of victory. 

A sign of how strong the Concordia team has 
become was the naming for the second con- 
secutive year of Pat Sullivan as Canada’s top 
university wrestler. 

Sullivan and Graham Dadswell won gold 
medals in the showdown meet against 
McMaster, while team mates Serge Marcil, 
Mike Sullivan, Mike Enos and Doug Yeates 
collected silver medals. 


Men’s Soccer 
This was the first year at the helm for the 
Stingers soccer coach Andy Onorato. Taking 


Canadian, and played three games with the Canadian Olympic team. The 


Concordia’s women’s hockey team placed third in the Québec’s Women’s Hockey League. 





over as coach after 13 years under the leader- 
ship of veteran Harry Hus was a formidable 
task, but Onorato produced some creditable 
performances. 

Concordia managed to finish second in the 
QUAA league and forced a playoff by taking a 
point away from this year’s talented McGill 
Redmen team. It was in a hard fought battle 
that the Redmen went on to win the sudden 
death championship game 3-0. 

By the end of the season three players stood 
out as being worthy of special merit ‘and 
reward: Ethelbert Anthony, Glenn Palmer and 
Richard Enos. 


Women’s Soccer 

The women’s soccer team, under coach 
Gerard McKee, despite having some talented 
players, was forced again to play an exhibition 
schedule. Apparently not enough schools in 
Québec are interested in forming a league. Even 
so, the Concordia record was a very respectable 
6-4-1-. 

Cathy Lipari was this year’s most notable 
soccerette and was voted the Most Valuable 
Player by her team mates. 

Skiiing 

The men’s and women’s ski teams didn’t 
quite come up to their performances of last 
year. Under the direction of coach Kushneryk, 
they finished fourth in the QUAA competition. 
This year’s outstanding performances were 
from the brother and sister aggregation of 
Renata and Mark Scheib. 


Stingers, however, did not fare as well, for the first time ever not winn i 
the Québec University Hockey League championship. 
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Lawyer Paul Unterberg, left, seen with a student at the Legal Aid Clinic. 


Free legal aid available to staff, students 


by Paul Serralheiro 
fter Elaine Comartin, an 
A eerviosmen Officer in 
the Human Resources 
Department, and three of her 
friends spent part of their holi- 
day three winters ago sleeping 
outside a hotel in Acapulco, 
not in their paid-for rooms, 
chances are they were glad to 
-have a lawyer to turn to when 
they got back home — 
especially one who wouldn’t 

charge them a cent. 

Paul Unterberg, graduate of 
Sir George Williams from the 
1950s who is now one of the 
lawyers helping staff and 
students at the legal clinic 
every Wednesday at the Dean 
of Students’ office downtown, 
saw to it that Elaine and her 
friends were compensated. 

On the west end campus 
Nancy Doray-Bolton and her 
secretary are busy five days a 
week helping students out of 
lease problems, arranging 
terms for their debts or 
counselling foreign students 
on immigration policies and 
procedures. 

Students and staff at Con- 
cordia have no lack of 
recourse should problems of a 
legal nature arise. Yet, as 
Unterberg points out, most 
students, especially foreign 
students, don’t realize that 
they’re eleigible for legal aid. 
“J don’t think that most 
students even realize that 
there’s a legal clinic,”’ he said. 

The types of embroilments 
that students and staff can 
find help with at the aid of- 


fices are lease-related, matters 
of consumer protection, fami- 
ly matters, documents of vary- 
ing sorts, immigration, minor 
criminal offences, problems 
resulting from car accidents, 
labour problems, changing a 
name, loans and debts. 

The legal hassles students 
come to discuss with Paul 
Unterberg and his associates 
Lise Labelle, Linda Desbiens 
and Francois Lebeau on the 
downtown campus are much 
the same as what Doray- 
Bolton encounters on the west 
end. ‘‘I seem to occupy myself 
a lot with family and immigra- 
tion and general consumer 
protection,’’ said Doray- 
Bolton. She added that the 
type of problem runs in 
seasons — rental problems are 
prominent now. Unterberg 
said: that the most common 
problems are lease-related and 
matrimonial — involving 
divorce, separation, and the 
settling of alimony and 
custody of children. 


According to Unterberg, 
who has been at the legal clinic 
since it was set up by himself 
and Dean of Students Doug 
Insleay in 1969-70, reports 
that the nature of the cases has 
not changed over the years. 
Doray-Bolton finds, however, 
that there has been a signifi- 
cant decrease in narcotics- 
related cases and an increase in 
thefts and shoplifting. 
Unterberg and Doray concur 
that most problems are solved 
on the spot, and only a few 


end up in court. 
Doray-Bolton has worked at 
the legal aid office at the west 
end campus since 1972 when 
she began as a secretary. She 
graduated in 1978 from the 
law school at McGill and has 
held the position of legal ad- 
visor at Concordia since 1980. 
After completing an arts 
degree in Economics and 
Political Science at Sir George 
Williams in 1956, Unterberg 
entered the law faculty at 
McGill. At the same time he 
studied at Sir George for a 
Bachelor of Commerce degree 
in Economics, which he ob- 
tained in 1958. After switching 
to the Université de Montréal 
for his last two years of law 
school, he graduated in 1959 
and was accepted to the bar. 
**T wouldn’t be a lawyer today 
if it hadn’t been for Concor- 


Letters 


| (Continued from page 2) 


To the Editor: 

Please be advised that the 
Journal of Canadian Art 
History is not published by 
Concordia’s Art History 
Department. 

It is is published in coopera- 
tion with six editors of whom 
four are Faculty Members in 
the Art History Department at 
Concordia, and two are Pro- 
fessors of Art History at the 
universities of Montreal and 


dia, because I didn’t have the 
means to go and take an arts 
degree at McGill during the 
day. If I hadn’t been able to 
study at night I wouldn’t have 
got an arts degree, and I 
wouldn’t be in law now,”’ 
Unterberg said, adding that 
putting in a few hours every 
Wednesday afternoon at the 
legal clinic at the Sir George 
campus is his way of saying 
thank you. 

The legal aid services are of- 
fered at both campuses all year 
round. Appointments can be 
made by calling 482-0320 ex- 
tension 513 or 879-5981, or by 
going to the Dean of Students 
office at 2135 Mackay or to 
room 304 of the Administra- 
tion Building on the Loyola 
campus. The service is 
available for all Concordia 
students and staff. 


Laval in Quebec respectively.. 
Following are the names of the 
six editors in alphabetical 
order. Donald F.P. Andrus, 
Assoc. Prof. of Art History at 
Concordia; Jean Bélisle, 
Assoc. Prof. and Chairman of 
Art History at Concordia; 
Francois-M. Gagnon, Pro- 


fessor of Art History at the 
Univ. of Montreal; Laurier 
Lacroix, Assoc. Prof. of Art 
History at Concordia; Sandra 


Trip is 
planned 


to Eastern 
Europe 


he Department of 
} Political Science and the 
Centre for Continuing 
Education of Concordia 
University is offering a pro- 
gram of Studies in Eastern 
Europe, which includes a field 
trip to Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, and Hungary, from 
May 6 to 20. 

Prior to departure, orienta- 
tion classes will be given by 
Assoc. Prof. L. Laszlo and 
during the field trip, lectures 
will be held by professors from 
the Universities of Prague, 
Bratislava, and Budapest. 

The field trip, which in- 
cludes a number of excursions 
to places of historical, cultural 
and economical interest, will 
allow students to see and ex- 
perience the different political, 
cultural and socio-economic 
systems prevailing in Eastern 
Europe. 

The cost of $1,325, Cana- 
dian funds, covers air 
transportation, excursions by 
bus and train, hotel accom- 
modation (double or triple oc- 
cupancy — single room possi- 
ble at extra cost), three meals 
daily and the tuition fee for 
the three credit course Poli. 
B498/ 1 — Seminar in Interna- 
tional Studies: Eastern Europe 
and the World. : 

For those who want to par- 
ticipate in the trip without tak- 
ing the course, the cost is 
$1,250. Extension of the stay 
in Europe beyond the two 
weeks field trip can be arrang- 
ed. 

For further information call 
879-8436, or 482-0320 Ext. 420 
or Ext. 472. Registration 
should be done before April 
10th. 





Paikowsky, Assoc. Prof. of 
Art History and Curator, Art 
Gallery at Concordia; John R. 
Porter, Prof. of Art History at 
the Univ.of Laval in Quebec. 

We would appreciate your 
making the necessary correc- 
tions in the upcoming issue of 
the Thursday Report. 

Thank you 


Rose Mary Schumacher 
Secretary to the Journal 











Keeping informed 


Library News, the successor to the separately- | 
published Library Letter, is a four-times-a-year 
feature of The Thursday Report prepared by Con- 
cordia librarians. Library News gives you a chance 
to keep up to date with the latest developments in 
the Concordia Libraries — events, new services, 
notable additions to the collection, and so on. 

We hope that Library News will attract com- 
ments, contributions, etc. If you’ve got something 
you want to say, simply write to The Thursday 
Report, and, if you’ve actually got something to 
include in Library News, please contact the editor, 
Judy Appleby, at 482-0320 extension 429. 











New look for serials 
list on microfiche 


n January 1985, Concordia’s Serials List took ona 
| Ee new look. The former List was arranged in 

frame format with 18 frames across and 15 frames 
down. Located at the end of each fiche was an 
alphabetical index which pointed the user to the ap- 
propriate frame number in which (s)he would find 
the title for which (s)he was searching. 

The new Serials List is arranged in columns: in 
total there are 54 columns across per fiche. There is 
no need for an index. After having selected the ap- 
propriate fiche to look up your title, you scan the 
alphabetical headers running along the top of each 
column on the fiche. Located just above the headers 
is the legend for locations and symbol definitions. 

You check to see if the library owns a magazine or 
newspaper by looking in the List under the title you 
want. To find articles on your subject, you should 
use indexes. Ask at the Reference Desk for help. 

A simple title search would take the following 
course: you are looking for v. 109, no. 3 (1983) of the 
title Journal of construction engineering and 
management. First you locate the appropriate 
alphabetic fiche, and put in position on the fiche 
reader (STEP 1); then you scan along the top of the 
fiche until you arrive at the appropriate alphabetic 
header (STEP 2); having found the header you find 
the title you want in that column (STEP 3); Jack-pot! 
Concordia has the title in 3 locations: SEL PER, 
DRU PER and BUILDING STUDIES. For v. 109, 
no. 3 (1983) you must go to either the SEL PER or 
DRU PER collection. If you wish to consult the latest 
issues in SEL you must go to the DISPLAY area. In 
addition to showing the locations and holdings of the 
title the user will note that many records contain 
notes telling you about title changes or supplements. 

Some titles may be listed under the corporate body 
(e.g. association, society, company, government 
department) responsible for the publication, or you 
may be referred to look under title. 

The Serials List is easy and fun to use. However, 
should you encounter any problems do not hesitate 
to ask the Reference Librarian for assistance. 





NOTICE TO USERS OF 
INTERLIBRARY LOANS 


Effective April 1, 1985, Interlibrary Loans will 
increase photocopy rates to .34€ per page with 
$3.40 minimum for | to 10 pages. 

The new rates reflect more accurately costs of 
labour, processing, and mailing. 

We look forward to continue serving you. 


ate] 











Dream approaches reality 


ibrarians and support staff are as excited as 
L library users about the advent of Concordia’s 
=“ new downtown library building and the Vanier 
Library extension. The major planning process for 
the new buildings took place in the library a few years 
ago and resulted in the Library’s Building Pro- 
gramme. A copy of the programme report is on 
reserve at Norris, Science & Engineering Library, 
Vanier and Drummond, and can be consulted by in- 


terested students, faculty and staff. The Librarians’ 
Building Committee has now been reactivated and 
work in earnest has begun in order to complete the 
detailed plans that will be used by the architects to 
design our new library. The final plans will be ready 
for the architects by May 31, 1985. Any questions 
about the Library Building Programme can be 
directed to George Snowball, Chairman of the 
Librarians’ Building Committee at 879-2822. 


New types of databases being used 


any library users have come to be familiar 
M with the concept of a computer searching a 

database and printing out a list of references 
on a particular subject or by a particular author. 
These searches are done on what the library world 
calls bibliographic databases. More and more, in the 
last few years, there has been a proliferation of non- 
bibliographic, full-text databases. These often cor- 
respond to printed reference works with which a 
researcher may already be familiar. The complete in- 
formation of the printed work is on computer tape 
available for searching. The advantage to this format 
is that the librarian has some scope to manipulate the 
information which is in the book. (S)he can combine 
concepts which would appear in different volumes of 
these works and pull them together using Boolean 
logic. 

This kind of selective search is very tedious. and 
time consuming when performed manually. The 
computer can usually search the reference work by 
most words which appear in it — whether they’re at 
the beginning, middle or end of the required data’ 
This is not true of a manual search where one is 
limited by alphabetical sequences or subject indices. 

The following are full-text databases which might 
prove particularly interesting to the scientific com- 
munity but which could also certainly be useful for 
engineers and social scientists. 


Thomas Register Online 


This database contains records on 123,000 
American manufacurers. Company and product in- 
formation is included. The database is updated an- 
nually with new records being added and old ones be- 
ing revised. 

Information; found in this source would be helpful 
in identifying and locating the manufacturers of 
various types of equipment and contacting them for 
product specifications. 


No harm to disks 


he question was raised in the library about 

} whether the library’s security system could 

cause any damage to floppy disks. With the 

growth in popularity of microcomputers, library 

users may be carrying computer diskettes in their 
briefcases when using the library. 

Research has demonstrated that floppy disks will 
not be distorted or damaged by carrying them 
through the magnetic field security system when leav- 
ing the library. The only danger to the disk would oc- 
cur if it were inadvertently passed over the sensitiz- 
ing/desensitizing device behind the Circulation Desk. 
So if you are borrowing software on diskette from 
the library or carrying your own floppy disk, you 
need not worry about going through the library’s 
security system. 


American Men and Women of Science 


Corresponding to the biograhpical directory of the 
same name this database includes information on 
130,000 American and Canadian scientists working 
in areas of the physical and biological sciences. The 
records go back to 1979 and are updated on a three 
year cycle. 

Union 

The Union List of Scientific Serials in Canadian 
Libraries is the printed equivalent of this database. It 
is a tool which is used to locate scientific and 
technical serial publications (e.g. journals, annual 
reviews, yearbooks) in Canadian libraries, preferably 
in the Montreal area. 

The advantage of the online version is that it is up- 
dated biweekly, while the printed version can only 
hope to be revised every 2 years or so. 


German literature 


he Library’s commitment to improving its 
: author collections in the various modern 
languages is ongoing. In the last while, the col- 
lections of a number of German writers have been 
much improved. These authors are: Joseph 
EICHENDORFF; Thomas MANN; Johann 
NESTROY; Joseph ROTH; and, Stefan ZWEIG. If 
you have any suggestions concerning our German 
literature collection, please contact Marvin Orbach at 
482-0320, ext. 488. 


ere are a few samples of the questions that 


Dialogue 
H people have asked at the Reference/ Infor- 
mation Desks in Concordia’s libraries: 


Question: When was the domesticated sheep in- 
troduced into North America? 

From 1801 onwards. The introduction of 
various breeds is discussed in Grzimek’s 
Animal Life Encyclopedia. V.13, p. 
503-512. (London: Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, 1972) 

What is the chemical composition of 
kidney stones? 

They vary in composition. The most com- 
mon composition is calcium, with 
phosphate or oxalate. Some stones are 
made of organic matter e.g. uric acid, 
cystine. Kidney stones are also known as 
renal calculi. 

Source: 

1) Encyclopedia Brittanica, Macropaedia. 
V.7, p. 60 (article on Excretory Systems 
Diseases) 1974. 

2) Encyclopedia Brittanica, Micropaedia, 
V.5, p. 801 (article on Kidney Stones) 
1974. 


Answer: 


Question: 


Answer: 
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NEW SENATE APPROVED LOANS 
POLICY 
Changes effective May 13th, 1985 








FINES FOR ITEMS RETURNED LATE 
(excluding reserve material) 


1 day late YA) 
2 days late 50 
3 days late aie 
4 days late 1.00 


ADD .25 per day to a 
maximum of $5.00 





NEW 30 ITEM LIMIT 
Library users will be permitted to have on loan 
a total of 30 items at a time from all Concordia 
Libraries. Faculty members requiring an ex- 
emption from this limit must make their request 
through their department chairperson. 


BORROWING PRIVILEGES WILL BE 

SUSPENDED WHILE TOTAL UNPAID FINES 

EQUAL OR EXCEED $2.50 
Library users will temporarily lose their bor- | 
rowing privileges if they have total unpaid fines 
equal to or in excess of $2.50. 















DECREASE IN MAXIMUM FINE PER ITEM 
FROM $10.00 TO $5.00 
The maximum fine which can accumulate on 
any overdue item has been decreased to $5.00. 
The maximum fine will be reached when an 
item has been overdue 20 days, i.e. 20 days X 
.25 per day. 





FINE NOTICES WILL NO LONGER BE MAIL- 
ED 

The Libraries are discontinuing the practice of 
mailing fine notices for late return of items. 
Users should enquire at the circulation desk if 
they have questions concerning fines owing. 


























BILL NOTICES WILL BE SENT TO USERS 
FOR OVERDUE ITEMS WHEN THE MAX- 
IMUM FINE ($5.00) IS REACHED 
Once an overdue item accumulates the max- 
imum fine ($5.00) a bill notice will be mailed to 
the borrower requesting that the item be return- 
ed and the fine paid. In addition a $1.00 service 
charge will be added to the bill. 








USERS WILL BE REQUIRED TO PAY THE 
FOLLOWING CHARGES FOR EACH ITEM 
DECLARED LOST: 
the outstanding fine to a maximum of 
the billing service charge 
the replacement cost of the lost item 
a non-recoverable processing fee 


$ 5.00 
$ 1.00 
$??.00 
$.15.00 
















The aim of this policy is to encourage users to 
return library materials on time and thereby en- 
sure their availability for others. 


With thanks to: 





Contributors: Editorial Board: 


Joy Bennett Louise Carpentier 
Bruce Moreland Lee Harris 

Erika Olynyk Freda Otchere 
Marvin Orbach 

Sharon Rankin 


Robert Wrightson 


his article will give you some suggestions for 

care in handling books and microform. These 

apply to library books and also to your own 
book collection. 


BOOKS 
Brittle paper: 


Our last issue of Library News described the ef- 
fects of embrittlement on the life span of books. 

Library users can help prolong the lives of books 
with brittle paper by handling them with great care, 
and if possible, by using them in the library rather 
than signing them out. The extra handling involved 
in photocopying can be the ‘kiss of death’ to an em- 
brittled book; please don’t attempt it — make notes 
instead! 


Protecting the binding of books: 


Here are some handling suggestions which will 
help protect the bindings of your own books, as well 
as those you borrow from the library: 

Remove books from shelves without pulling them 
at the top of the spine. 

There are two other ways which will save the spine 
from tearing: 

1) push back the books on either side of the one you 
want to remove just far enough to enable you to 
grasp your book at its mid-spine; or 

2) by placing a finger on top of the textblock, behind 
the top of the spine, tilt the book toward you 
enough to allow you to grasp it at its mid-spine. 
Brand new books should be encouraged to open in 

a way which may prevent the spines of the textblocks 

from cracking: 

¢ holding the textblock upright, with its spine 
resting on a flat surface, open first the covers, 
front then back, run a finger up and down the 
hinge, then continue smoothing down in the same 
way small sections (10-15 pages) of the text, alter- 
nating front and back, working inward to the cen- 
tre. 

Photocopying is hard on bindings, particularly 
those of heavy books, and those with narrow 
margins. 
© When photocopying articles from heavy volumes, 
. don’t try holding the book by its cover alone; this 

puts great stress on the hinges and can result in the 

textblock ripping out of the cover. 

Don’t use force to flatten the book on top of the 

photocopying machine. This can easily break the 

backs of the volumes. If the inner margins are too 
tight for the volume to lie flat on the machine, try 
making notes rather than photocopying. 

Library books are bought to be used, and normal 
wear and tear are inevitable. It is, however, in all 
library users’ interests that books be kept alive, well 
and circulating. 

Don’t use scotch tape! 
© Don’t repair torn or loose pages with tape. The 

quality of adhesive tapes has improved over the 

years, but none is permanent enough for library 
book repairs. In time, most if not all varieties turn 
brown, stain or bleed and cause pages to stick 
together. Moreover, the plastic variety interferes 
with rebinding and has to be removed (with great 
difficulty) from books sent to the bindery. If you 
have a book with loose pages or sections, you will 
do the book a favour if you hand-deliver it to the 

Circulation Desk, or place it in an old envelope 

before placing it in the book return; elastic bands 

are not suitable for holding disintegrating books 
together because they damage the edges of loose 
pages. 

Don’t write in books! 

e Adopt the practice of making your own notes on 
slips of paper so that future readers can have the 
chance they deserve to discover the author’s text 
without the distraction of underlinings, high- 
lighting, etc. Don’t turn down corners; this 


Care of library materials 


weakens the paper and, furthermore, creates extra 
work, since these all have to be folded back out 
before rebinding. 

Keep away from pets! 

° Dogs often chew up books because of the flexi- 
ble glues (made from animal bones and skins) used 
on the spine. If you have a dog at home, make 
sure your books are kept in a place where it can’t 
get at them. 

Returning library books 

e Book drop containers are hard on books, but un- 
fortunately we need them. You can help avoid the 
damage they cause, by returning your books — 
particularly the large and heavy ones — at the Cir- 
culation Desk book return slot when the library is 
open. 

Don’t read library books in the bath! 

© Water causes bindings and pages to warp, colours 
to bleed, pages to stick together, and mold begins 
to grow very rapidly. 

Any book which has become wet should have its 
pages interleaved with absorbent paper, such as 
unprinted newspaper or paper towelling, and be 
kept in a warm, dry, well-ventilated environment. 
Changing the interleaving frequently is necessary 
to speed up drying and avoid mold formation. 
Glossy paper must be interleaved as soon as possi- 
ble after becoming wet, or the coating on the 
paper will become a paste and make it impossible 
to separate the pages without damaging some or 
all of the print. It is important that the drying pro- 
cess be completed as quickly as possible, as mold 
forms rapidly at normal room temperatures. Plac- 
ing weights on wet books will lessen the amount of 
wrinkling of the paper, but, weights should only 
be applied if the absorbent papers can be changed 
frequently so the moisture is removed before mold 





; 


has a chance to grow. If interleaving with absor- — 


bent paper is not possible, wet books should be 
stood upright, with their pages fanned out to pro- 
mote drying. 


Remember that books are dependent on users to | 


make their lives less nasty, brutish and short by 


handling them with care. 
MICROFORMS 


usually refers to any document 
‘‘micro’’ format; thus it requires 
magnifying equipment in order to be read 
(microform readers) and _ photocopied 
(microprinters). Microforms include microfilm, 
microfiche and microprint. 

These materials generally require more delicate 
handling and care by users than full-size library 
documents. Damage to microforms in libraries 
results from various factors such as: normal wear 
and tear; dust and dirt; and variations in the en- 
vironmental conditions of the microform storage 
area. Additional damage can be caused by: 

e sticky fingers from handling food and drinks leave 


‘*Microform’’ 
reproduced in 


smudgy marks on the microfilm or fiche, cause an 


accumulation of ‘‘goo”’ on glass plates of reading 
machines and make parts of the reading equip- 
ment such as handles and screens sticky and dirty. 
rough handling of the microfilm and the machines 
when loading and unloading the roll film. 


Library users can assist in prolonging the life of 


microforms and the reading equipment by: 
® reporting broken or damaged microfilm and 
microfiche, as well as malfunctioning equipment 
to library staff; 
© replacing the roll film or the microfiche in its pro- 
per box or envelope; 
following the instructions on how to properly use 
the reading and photocopying equipment; and 
e turning the machines OFF after reading. 
Ask for assistance at the Information Desk if you 
have problems. 
Such precautions on your part will protect the 
microform collection for all library users and wi 
help keep the equipment in good working order. 
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Concordia prof chosen for academic tour 


by Zonia Keywan 

ach year a group of 
F canacion professors 

travels to Western 
Europe on a tour that takes 
them to major installations of 
the United Nations, NATO 
and the European Communi- 
ty. The Canadian Academic 
Study Tour is co-sponsored by 
the Atlantic Council of 
Canada, the Department of 
External Affairs, NATO and 
the European Community. Of 
faculty members in English 
universities in Québec, only 
one is accepted each year to 
participate in the tour. This 
year’s choice for that honour 
was Arlene Broadhurst, ses- 
sional lecturer in Concordia’s 
Political Science Department. 

The academics chosen to 
take part in the tour, says 
Broadhurst, ‘‘are people who 
are doing active research in 
some issue that involves 
Western Europe, people who 
know something about securi- 
_ ty, defense and disarmament 
questions.’’ She herself 
eminently fills the criteria. 

A fluent speaker of Spanish, 
with a knowledge of German, 
she recently edited a book en- 
titled The Future of European 
Security Alliances: NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact. Last spring 
she organized a discussion at 
the University of Guelph on 
the question of the deploy- 
ment of Pershing missiles in 
Europe. And she is one of very 
few female scholars in her 
field. She is the first woman to 
be granted full-time status in 
Concordia’s Department of 
Political Science and was one 
of only two women among the 
14 political scientists and 
historians who took part in the 
tour. 


—s 


Department, recently returned 


Europe. 


Current Issues 


“‘The purpose of the tour is 
to acquaint academics with the 
current issues of Europe — 
and with Canadian policy in 
relation to those issues. In ad- 
dition, it provides an oppor- 
tunity to meet with and inter- 
view people working in the 
areas about which you may be 
doing specific research,”’ she 
explains. 

The two-week excursion 
began on Feb. 14 in New 
York, where participants 
visited the Canadian Mission 
to the United Nations and met 
the recently-appointed Am- 
bassador, Stephen Lewis. 
While at the Mission, the 
group was briefed on the 


VISUAL 
MEDIA RESOURCES 


Arlene Broadhurst, who teaches in Concordia’s Political Science 
from an academic study tour in 






world disarmament campaign. 

The next stop, Brussels, in- 
cluded visits to the head- 
quarters of the European 
Community, NATO and 
SHAPE (Supreme Head- 
quarters of the Allied Powers 
in Europe), the military com- 
mand of NATO. At each in- 
stitution the tour participants 
attended briefings, sat in on 
discussions and had meetings 
with representatives and of- 
ficials. While at NATO, they 
attended a session with the 
Secretary-General, Lord Carr- 
ington, who talked about the 
Canadian contribution to the 
Western Alliance. Participants 
had ample opportunities to 
ask questions relating to their 
particular fields of interests, 


Selected new National Film Board titles will be featured 


April 15 to 18 in VMR (H341). Reservations are advised by 


Keywan 


Zonia 





and, says Broadhurst, 

“‘sometimes the questions 

were very tough.”’ 
Canadian Policy 

In Bonn, the capital of West 
Germany, they stopped at the 
Canadian Embassy, where 
they were informed about 
Canada’s policies and interests 
in that country. They also paid 
visits to the Defence and In- 
terior Ministries and had a 
luncheon meeting with 
representatives from West 
German’s major political par- 
ties — the Christian 
Democrats, Social Democrats 
and Greens. 

During the last part of the 
trip, in Geneva, Switzerland, 
the group attended a session of 
the United Nations’ Con- 
ference on Disarmament and 
visited the Canadian Mission 
there. The time in Geneva, 
says Broadhurst, was _par- 
ticularly rewarding. With the 
help of Canadian officials, she 
was able to arrange interviews 
with Mexican and Brazilian 
representatives to the Con- 
ference on Disarmament. One 
of them was Garcia Robles, 
Mexican Ambassador to the 
Conference, who was this 
year’s winner of the Nobel 
Peace Prize. She discussed 
with him the treaty he helped 
forge — and for which he was 
given the Peace Prize — 
creating a nuclear-weapons- 
free zone in Latin America. 
That treaty was the subject of 
a paper she was to present 
shortly after her return from 
the tour at a conference in 
Washington, D.C. of the In- 
ternational Studies Associa- 
tion. 

The pace of the tour was 
“‘utterly exhausting,’’ says 
Broadhurst. ‘‘They had us go- 


calling 879-4434/5974. 


SS 


ing to sessions from 8:30 each 
morning until well into the 
evening. If anyone thought 
they would get some shopping 
done while they were in 
Europe, they must have been 
disappointed. But I found it 
very exciting.’’ 


Government and 
Academia 


“‘This was a nice opportuni- 
ty to establish interactions bet- 
ween government officials and 
academia. It gives academics 
input into policy, even if only 
indirectly, by making contacts 
with policy-makers. At the 
same time it plugs the policy- 
makers in with the people who 
have academic expertise in a 
given area.”’ 

For teaching purposes, too, 
Broadhurst found the trip 
beneficial. Students taking her 
courses in international rela- 
tions and Latin American and 
Caribbean issues find that up- 
to-date research materials are 
scarce. Now they will have ac- 
cess to two boxes full of cur- 
rent materials she brought 
back. 

“Young people today are 
grappling with such intense 
issues,’’ she says. ‘““‘When you 
teach international relations, 
you have a special obligation 
to give them as broad a 
perspective as possible on 
things — to get across the 
point of view of the Western 
powers, the Soviet Union and 
the non-aligned countries. An 
experience like this trip rein- 
forces the desire to present all 
these perspectives. It forces 
you to recognize that policy- 
makers are struggling with 
very complex issues — that 
there are no black-and-white 
solutions,”’ she says. 





April 15th, 1985 


9:30 a.m. 


10:30 a.m. 
11:15 a.m. 


1:30 p.m. 
2:30 p.m. 
t.b.a. 
t.b.a. 
3:30 p.m. 


April 16th, 
9:30 a.m. 


10:45 a.m. 
t.b.a. 
11:30 a.m. 


t.b.a. 
t.b.a. 


S 





WAR SERIES: THE PROFESSION 
OF ARMS 

NO MORE HIROSHIMA 
GOLDEN MOUNTAIN: THE 
CHINESE IN CANADA 

MAX WARD 

MAN FROM PETROCAN 

WHY UNIONS? 

A UNION FREE SEMINAR 
PRISONERS OF DEBT 


BEHIND THE VEIL: NUNS PART 
I 


CHILDREN OF ALCOHOL 
MUSCLE 

HEADSTART: MEETING THE 
COMPUTER CHALLENGE 
THE WAY IT IS 

THE LAST RIGHT 


2:00 p.m. 


3:15 p.m. 


9:30 a.m. 


11:15 a.m. 


12 noon 
t.b.a. 
t.b.a. 
t.b.a. 
2:00 p.m. 


3:00 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. 
t.b.a. 


t.b.a. 


DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL — THE 
MORGENTALER AFFAIR 
BITTER MEDECINE: PART 1, 
THE BIRTH OF MEDICARE 
BITTER MEDECINE: PART 2, 
MEDICARE IN CRISIS 


April 17th, 


THE MASCULINE MYSTIQUE 
REFLECTION ON SUFFERING 
A TIME FOR CARING 
CHAMELEON 

WHY ME? 

GETTING STARTED 
TURNAROUND: A STORY OF 
RECOVERY 


MARGARET ATWOOD: ONCE IN 
AUGUST 

IN LOVE AND ANGER 

MIRROR, MIRROR: AN ADVER- 
TISERS SCRAPBOOK 

ALDEN NOWLAN 
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Summer library hours 


May 4, 1985-September 2, 1985 


May 2-3 





REGULAR LIBRARY HOURS 





INTERIM PERIOD (May 4-12, 1985) 


NORRIS/SEL (10th FLOOR)/VANIER/DSL 






Open for study 8:30-5:00 


Circulation 8:30-4:45 
Reference 9:00-5:00 
Gov. Pubs. & Microforms 9:00-4:45 
Non-Print (Norris & Vanier) 9:00-4:45 
Interlibrary Loans 9:00-5:00 


(Norris & Vanier) 





SEL 4TH FLOOR 





10:00-5:00 


Saturday, Sunday (May 4, 5, 11, 12, 1985) All Libraries CLOSED. 











SUMMER SESSION (May 13-July 31) 
(Except Victoria Day (May 20), Féte Natinale (June 24), Canada Day (July 1) when all 
libraries are CLOSED.) 














Mon-Thurs Friday 


NORRIS/SEL (10th FLOOR)/VANIER/DSL 


Saturday Sunday 

















Open for study 8:30-10:00 8:30-5:00 9:00-5:00 10:00-6:00 
Circulation 8:30-9:45 8:30-4:45 9:00-4:45 NIL 
Reference 9:00-10:00 9:00-5:0 9:00-5:00 NIL 
Gov. Pubs. & Microforms 9:00-5:45 9:00-4:45 NIL NIL 
Non-Print - Norris & Vanier) 9:00-4:45 9:00-4:45 CLOSED CLOSED 
Interlibrary Loans 9:00-5:00 9:00-5:00 CLOSED CLOSED 


(Norris & Vanier) 








SEL 4th FLOOR 






10:00-5:00 





10:00-5:00 — 10:00-5:00 10:00-6:00 



















DRUMMOND SCIENCE LIBRARY 
Open for study 8:30-7:00 
Circulation 8:30-6:45 
Reference 8:30-4:30 


8:30-5:00 
8:30-4:45 
8:30-4:30 


CLOSED 
1:00-4:45 
NIL 





SUMMER SESSION (Day Classes Only) 
AUGUST 1-AUGUST 9, 1985 


NORRIS/SEL (10th FLOOR)/VANIER 








Open for study 8:30-6:00 9:00-5:00 10:00-6:00 
Circulation 8:30-5:45 8:30-4:45 9:00-4:45 NIL 
Reference “ 9:00-6:00 9:00-5:00 9:00-5:00 NIL 
Gov. Pubs. & Microforms 9:00-5:45 9:00-4:45 NIL NIL 
Non-Print - Norris & Vanier 9:00-4:45 9:00-4:45 CLOSED CLOSED 
Interlibrary Loans 9:00-5:00 9:00-5:00 CLOSED CLOSED 
(Norris & Vanier) 

SEL 4th FLOOR 10:00-6:00 10:00 5:00 10:00-5:00 CLOSED 











DRUMMOND SCIENCE 
LIBRARY 




















8:30-5:00 
8:30-4:45 
9:00-4:30 


8:30-5:00 
8:30-4:45 
9:00-4:30 





CLOSED CLOSED 


CLOSED 


Open for study 
Circulation 
Reference 














SUMMER INTERIM PERIOD 
(Except Labor Day, September 2, 1985 when all libraries are CLOSED) 


August 10-September 2, 1985 









NORRIS/SEL (10th FLOOR/VANIER/DSL 


Open for study 8:30-5:00 8:30-5:00 CLOSED CLOSED 
Circulation 8:30-4:45 8:40-4:45 
Reference 9:00-5:00 9:00-5:00 


Gov. Pubs. & Microforms 9:00-4:45 








9:00-4:45 
9:00-5:0 






Non-Print - Norris & Vanier 


Interlibrary Loans ‘9:00-5:00: 

















SEL 4th FLOOR 





10:00-5:00 CLOSED CLOSED 





ices Notices Notices 


GUIDANCE — INFORMATION 
CENTRE: Registration deadlines 
for the next graduate and profes- 
sional school admission tests. 
Note these are not test dates. To 
register, application forms must 
be sent to the U.S.: G.R.E. test, 


April 29, 1985 deadline; 
G.M.A.T., Apr. 24, 1985; 
L.S.A.T, May 16, 1985; 


T.O.E.F.E., Apr. 8, 1985. 


HYPNOSIS: A number of studies 
involving, or related to, hypnosis 
are being conducted in the hyp- 
nosis lab of Concordia’s 
Psychology Department. Anyone 
who is interested, and would like 
more information, please call 
Robert Nadon at 879-5804 bet- 
ween 10 and 12 o’clock, Monday 
to Thursday, March through 
April. 


THE ART WORKSHOP: Photo 
exhibition by David Evans. 
Gallery hours: Monday-Friday, 10 
a.m. - 12 noon and 2-5 p.m. For 
more information call 482-0320 
loc. 207 or drop by at 2480 West 
Broadway, Loyola campus. 


TO ALL CONCORDIA 
STUDENTS: INCOME TAX 
RECEIPTS — For the conve- 
nience of Concordia students, the 
EDUCATION DEDUCTION 
CERTIFICATE (T2202A form — 
for full time students only) and 
the TUITION FEE CER- 
TIFICATE (Receipt for income 
tax purposes) will be available un- 
til April 30, in room N-107-4, 
Norris Bldg., SGW campus. 
Operating hours are Monday- 
Thursday, 9 a.m.-7 p.m. and Fri- 
day, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Please bring 
your ID Card. 


CONCORDIANS ARE PLANN- 
ING A ‘“‘PERFORMANCE FOR 
ETHIOPIA” to raise funds for 
the starving people. We know 
there is talent here at Concordia 
and we want it to produce an ex- 
traordinary show. This is a call for 
singers, dancers, bands, come- 
dians (comediennes), musicians 
and poets. For further informa- 
tion, contact Bruce Mann or 
James Wright at 484-4095. 


CONCORDIA CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES: 
Two-day seminar on OPTIMIZ- 
ING WAREHOUSE OPERA- 
TIONS April 18-19 in Montreal 
and on June 6-7 in Toronto. The 
program fee per person is $690 
which includes luncheon and all 
program materials. For more in- 
formation call Sandy Oak at 
879-4014. 

CONCORDIA CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES: A 
special one-day STATE-OF-THE- 
ART EXECUTIVE BRIEFING, 
STRATEGIC PLANNING on 
April 12 in Calgary and on June 7 
in Toronto. The Briefing is based 
on confidential findings from a 
13-year research project and is 
about one of the most critical and 
unsettling topics in business to- 
day. For more information, call 
Susan Long at 879-4014. 
WORD-PROCESSING: The 
Centre for Continuing Education 
is offering Word-Processins 





courses (Word Perfect) using IBM 
personal computers. 

Evening session 
starting week of April 15 (10 
weeks: 3 hours/week - Total 30 
hours - Fee: $195.00). Limited 
enrollment. Registration is on a 
first-come-first-served basis. All 
sessions are held at the Centre for 
Continuing Education, 1822 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. For fur- 
ther information call 879-8436. 
CPR REFRESHER COURSE: 
April 13 — 8 hours for life. This 
course is offered to people cer- 
tified in the CPR Basic Life Sup- 
port course who want to renew 
their certification and update their 


knowledge. For information, 
please call Nicole Saltiel at 
879-8572. 


CPR BASIC LIFE SUPPORT 
COURSE: April 27 & 28 — 15 
hours for life. This course in- 
cludes rescue breathing and one 
person cardio-pulmonary 
resuscitation (CPR), two person 
CPR, management of the 
obstructed airway and infant and 
child resuscitation. -It is accredited 
by the Canadian Heart Founda- 
tion. For information, please call 
Nicole Saltiel at 879-8572. 

G.S.A DESIGN COMPETITION 
RE-OPENS: The G.S.A. would 
like to present a new, more 
dynamic image of its activities. 
Since 1985 is the 20th anniversary 
of graduate studies and the 
G.S.A. is moving to a new home, 
it is only fitting to have a design 
competition. OPEN COMPETI- 
TION for all part-time and full- 
time Concordia students. FINAN- 
CIAL AWARDS to the winner 
and the two runners-up. 
DEADLINE FOR SUBMISSION 
is Tuesday, April 23 at 5 p.m. at 
the G.S.A. office, Royal George 
Apts. No. 8, 1452 Bishop Street. 
Design competition forms 
available from Mavis at the 
G.S.A. office. For more informa- 
tion call Geoff Gurd at 879-7219. 
ATTENTION: ALL FALL 1985 
CERTIFICATE, DIPLOMA, 
BACHERLOR’S, MASTER'S, 
AND DOCTORAL DEGREE 
CANDIDATES: If you are com- 
pleting the requirements for your 
certificate, degree, or diploma 
program this summer and 
therefore expect to be considered 
as a graduation candidate this fall, 
YOU must inform the Graduation 
Office by submitting a fall 1985 
Graduation Application no later 
than July 15th. STUDENTS 
WHO DO NOT APPLY BY © 
THIS DATE WILL NOT 
GRADUATE THIS FALL. Ob- 
tain your form at the Registrar’s 
Services Department on your cam- 
pus and submit it today. (Loyola, 
CC-214; SGW, N-107). 

LOYOLA CHAPEL: Mass daily 
at 12:05 noon; Sunday at 11 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. 

OFFICE OF THE OM- 
BUDSMAN: The Ombudsman’s- 
office is available to any member — 
of the university seeking informa- — 
tion and help with university 
related problems. Call 879-4247 or 
drop into 2100 Mackay on the 
SGW campus, or phone 482-0320, — 
local 257 on the Loyola campus. — 
The Ombudsman’s services are 
confidential. A 











Thursday 4 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LIEBELEI (Max Ophuls, 1932) 
(English) with Magda Schneider, 
Wolfgang Liebeneiner, Luise 
Ullrich and Willy Eichberger at 7 
p.m.; LE MARIAGE DE 
SHIRIN (Shirin’s Hochzeit) 
(Helma Snaders-Brahms, 1976) 
(French subt.) with Ayten Erten, 
Aras Oren, Peter Franke and 
Jurgen Prochnow at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 


Notices 


EXTERNAL SUPPLEMENTAL 
EXAMINATIONS: External sup- 
plemental exams will now be per- 
mitted only at recognized Cana- 
dian centres. For more informa- 
tion: Examinations Office, 
879-5956. 

MEETINGS: ISN’T THERE A 
BETTER WAY?: Seminar for 
Concordia staff members on 
Wednesday, May 8, 9:30 
a.m.-12:30 p.m., presented by 
Grendon Haines, Internal Consul- 
tant, in cooperation with the 
Dept. of Human Resources. To 
request enrollment, complete 
form attached to flyers which 
were distributed to each depart- 
ment. Registration will not be ac- 
cepted over the telephone. For 
further information call 879-8113. 
Deadline: April 12, 1985. 
ATTENTION 
UNDERGRADUATE COM- 
MERCE STUDENTS: Students 
who wish to spend one year in 
France at CERAM, near Nice, 
should apply to Dean R. Wills 
(GM-201-16; tel. 879-4273) no 
later than April 15, 1985. 

THE ART WORKSHOP is a 
Photographic facility open to all 
students, faculty and staff of Con- 
cordia University interested in 
perfecting their photographic 
skills. The facility includes two 
new darkrooms with three 
enlargers each, which can be 
booked as much as a whole day 
per work for personal use. The 
facility includes also light table, 
dry mount press, dryers and a 
gallery. Courses are also offered 
for the beginner, intermediate and 
advanced. For more informatin 
call 482-0320 loc. 207 or drop by 
at 2480 West Broadway, Loyola 
campus. Open 10 a.m-5 p.m., 
Monday-Friday, through the sum- 
mer. 

CPR REFRESHER COURSE: 
May 4 — 8 hours for life. This 
course is offered to people cer- 
tified in the CPR Basic Life Sup- 
port course who want to renew 
their certification and update their 
knowledge. For information, 
please call Nicole Saltiel at 
879-8572. 

CPR BASIC LIFE SUPPORT 
COURSE: May 18-19 — 15 hours 
for life. This course includes 
rescue breathing and one person 
cardio-pulmonary resuscitation 
(CPR), two person CPR, manage- 
ment of the obstructed airway and 
infant and child resuscitation. It is 
accredited by the Canadian Heart 
Foundation. For information, 
please call Nicole Saltiel at 
879-8572. 





TESL CENTRE: Prof. 
Davies, University of Edinburgh, 
on COMPROMISES IN SE- 


Alan 


COND LANGUAGE 
TEACHING: POLITICAL 
REALITIES AND PROFES- 
SIONAL RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS at 2 p.m. in H-635-2, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 

HISTORY DEPARTMENT: 
Lawrence Hagen, Director of 
Research, Canadian Centre for 
Arms Control, on THE GENEVA 
ARMS CONTROL NEGOTIA- 
TIONS at 6 p.m. in N-308, Norris 
Bldg. Students and public invited. 
SGW campus. 

CONCORDIA WOMEN’S COL- 
LECTIVE: Veronica Hollinger 
will speak on WOMEN IN 
SCIENCE-FICTION at 8 p.m. in 
the Simone de Beauvoir Lounge, 
2170 Bishop St. SGW campus. 
CENTRAL AMERICA COM- 
MITTEE: Benefit Bazaar 
(clothes, books, etc) for the 
Association of Salvadorean 
Women’s (AMES) Children-to- 
Children Campaign, 10 a.m.-5 
p-m. in room 399-20, 2070 
Mackay, SGW campus. 
DISPLAY CASE EXHIBITION: 
PORCELAIN: TRADITIONS 
OF EXCELLENCE, until April 6 
on the mezzanine, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 

CONCORDIA ART GALLERY: 
Faculty of Fine Arts Biennale, un- 
til April 27. Mezzanine, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY: Holy 
Thursday — At 7:30 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel. Presider: Len 
Altilia, S.J., Principal, Loyola 
High School. Adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament from after 
Mass until midnight. Loyola cam- 
pus. 


Friday 5 


GOOD FRIDAY: THE UNIVER- 
SITY WILL BE CLOSED; NO 
DAY OR EVENING CLASSES 
TODAY. 

CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LA SIGNOR DI TUTTI (Max 
Ophuls, 1934) (English subt.) with 
Isa Miranda, Nelly Corradi, 
Memo Benassi, Tatiana Pavlova, 
Federico Benfer and Andrea Cec- 
chi at 7 p.m.; HEINRICH (Helma 
Sanders-Brahms, 1977) (French 
subt.) with Heinrich Giskes, 
Grischa Huber, Hannelore Hoger 
and Lina Carsten at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY - Good 
Friday - At 3 p.m. in the Loyola 





Chapel. Presider: David Eley, 
S.J., Director, Jesuit Com- 
munications Center, Toronto. 
Loyola campus. 

Saturday 6 

pS SES Be SS a 
CONSERVATORY OF 


CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LA TENDRE ENNEMIE (Max 
Ophuls, 1936) (French) with 
Simone Berriau, Catherine 
Fonteney, Georges Vitray, Marc 
Valbet, Jacqueline Daix and 
Maurice Devienne at 7 p.m.; 
ALLEMAGNE, MERE 
BLAFARDE (Deutschland 
Bleiche Mutter) (Helma Sanders- 
Brahms, 1979) (French subt.) with 
Eva Mattes, Ernst Jacobi, 


Elisabeth Stepanek and Angelica 
Thomas at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: Holy 
Saturday — At 9 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel. Presider: Robert 
Gaudet, S.J., Campus Ministry. 
Loyola campus. 





Sunday 7 
2 ae ee 
CONSERVATORY OF 


CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
ALL QUIET ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT. (Lewis 
Milestone, 1930) (English) with 
Lew Ayres, Louis Wolheim, John 
Wray, Raymond Griffith and 
Slim Summerville at 5 p.m.; LA 
FILLE OFFERTE (Die Beruhrte) 
(Helma Sanders-Brahms, 1981) 
(French subt.) with Elisabeth 
Stepanek, Nguyen Chi Danh, 
Erich Koitzsch-Koltzach, Huber- 
tus von Weyrauch and Irmgard 
Mellinger at 7 p.m.; 
YOSHIWARA (Max Ophuls, 
1937) (French) with Pierre 
Richard-Willm, Mitschiko 
Tanaka, Foun-Sen, Sessue 
Hayakawa, Roland Toutain and 
Carmille Bert at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: Easter 
Sunday — At 11 a.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel. Presider: Marc 
Gervais, S.J., Department of 
Communication Studies. : 


Monday 8 


EASTER MONDAY: THE 
UNIVERSITY WILL BE CLOS- 
ED TODAY, AND NO DAY OR 
EVENING CLASSES ARE 
SCHEDULED. 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LA SALAIRE DE LA PEUR 
(The Wages of Fear) 
(Henri-Georges Clouzot, 1953) 
(English subt.) with Yves Mon- 
tand, Charles Vanel, Vera 
Clouzot, Folco Lulli, Peter Van 
Eyck and William Tubbs at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2.00. 
SGW campus. 











Tuesday 9 





CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
ALICE DOESN’T LIVE HERE 
ANYMORE (Martin Scorsese, 
1974 (English) with Ellen Burstyn, 
Kris Kristofferson, Alfred Lutter, 
Diane Ladd, Jodie Foster, Harvey 
Keitel and Billy Gren Bush at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. 
SGW campus. 

DOCTORAL THESIS: Claude 
Blin on L’EXPERIENCE DU 
PEINTRE HENRI MICHAUX 
ESSAI D’HERMENEUTIQUE at 
10 a.m. in S-206, 2145 Mackay 
Street. SGW campus. 
GRADUATION RECITAL: 
Alexaender Bauhart, harpischor- 
dist, in works by Frescobaldi, 
D’Angelbert, Handel, J.C. Bach 
and J.S. Bach at 8 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel, 7141 Sherbrooke 
St. W. Loyola campus. FREE. 
(Alexaender Bauhart has studied 
with Bernard Lagacé and _ is 
presently a student of Geniviéve 
Soly). 





‘Wednesday 10 





CONSERVATORY OF 
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CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE MISFITS (John Huston, 
1961) (English) with Clark Gable, 
Marilyn Monroe, Montgomery 
Clift, Thelma Ritter, Eli Wallach, 
James Barton and Estelle Win- 
wood at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 
LOYOLA FILM SERIES: 
L’AMOUR L’APRES-MIDI 
(Chloé in the Afternoon) (Eric 
Rohmer, 1972) (English subt.) 
with Zouzou, Bernard Verley, 
Francoise Verley and Daniel Cec- 
caldi at 7 p.m.; MON ONCLE 
D’AMERIQUE (Alain Resnais, 
1980) (English subt.) with Gérard 
Depardieu, Nicole Garcia, Roger- 
Pierre, Marie Dubois, Nelly 
Borgeaud and Le Pr. Henri 
Laborit at 9 p.m. in the F.C. 
Smith Auditorium, 7141 Sher- 
brooke St. Loyola campus. 
FREE. 

TRIBUTE TO BERNARD 
LONERGAN: An evening of 
music and readings for the 
students and friends of Father 
Lonergan to celebrate his con- 
tribution as a priest, philosopher 
and theologian. At 8 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel, Loyola campus. 
JAZZ FESTIVAL: Presentatio®? 
by Jazz students of Concordia 
Music Dept. at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Campus Centre, Loyola campus. 
For more information, call 
482-0320, loc. 614. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF PRO- 
DUCING ARTISTS: DICK by 
Harry Standjofski at 8 p.m. in the 
Faculty Club, 7th floor, Hall 
Bldg. 1455 de Maisonneuve W. $3 
for senior citizens and students, $5 
general admission. Group rates 
available on request. For informa- 
tion and/or reservations, call 
488-7043. 


Thursday 11 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
WERTHER (Max Ophuls, 1938) 
(French) with Pierre Richard- 
Willm, Annie Vernay, Jean 
Périer, Jean Galland and Paulette 
Pax at 7 p.m.; THE EXILE (Max 
Ophuls, 1948) (English) with 
Douglas Fairbanks Jr., Maria 
Montez, Paule Croset, Henry 
Daniell and Nigel Bruce at 9 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 

DOCTORAL THESIS: Peter 
David Grogono on A TYPED, 
APPLICATIVE PROGRAMM- 
ING ENVIRONMENT at 10 a.m. 
in H-769, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. 

CONCERT: Concert of student 
chamber music and early music 
ensembles under the direction of 
Liselyn Adams, Valerie Kinslow, 
Betsy MacMillan and Yaron Ross 
at 8 p.m. in the Loyola Chapel, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W. Vocal 
and instrumental works by 
Manuel Valls, Claude Vivier, 
Telemann, Mozart, Dowland and 
others. FREE. Loyola campus. 
THEATRE: TEN LOST YEARS 
by Cedric Smith and Jack Winter, 
directed by Eileen Sproule at 8 
p.m. in the Chameleon Studio, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W. No ad- 
mission charge. Seating limited. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF PRO- 
DUCING ARTISTS: DICK by 
Harry Standjofski. See Wednes- 
day 10. 


















Friday 12 

CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LETTER FROM -~— AN 


UNKNOWN WOMAN (Max 
Ophuls, 1948) (English) with Joan 
Fontaine, Louis Jourdan, Mady 
Christians, Marcel Journet and 
John Good at 7 p.m; LA 
RONDE (Max Ophuls, 1950) 
(French) with Anton Walbrook, 
Simone Signoret, Serge Reggiani, 
Simone Simon, Daniel Gélin, 
Danielle Darrieux, Fernand 
Gravey, Odette Joyeux, Jean- 
Louis Barrault, Isa Miranda and 
Gérard Philipe at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
(The film LA RONDE is 
presented for the first time in 
Canada and will be discussed after 


the presentation, by Claude 
Beylie, a specialist of Max 
Ophuls). 


THEATRE: TEN LOST YEARS 
by Cedric Smith and Jack Winter, 
directed by Eileen Sproule at 8 
p.m. in the Chameleon Studio, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W. No ad- 
mission charge. Seating limited. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF PRO- 
DUCING ARTISTS: DICK by 
Harry Standjofski at 8 and 10:30 
p.m. in the Faculty Club, 7th 
floor, Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maison- 
neuve W. $3 for senior citizens 
and students, $5 general admis- 
sion. Group rates available on re- 
quest. For information and/or 
reservations, call 488-7043. 


Saturday 13 


THEATRE: TEN LOST YEARS 
by Cedric Smith and Jack Winter, 
directed by Eileen Sproule. At 8 
p.m. in the Chameleon Studio, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W. No ad- 
mission charge. Seating limited. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF PRO- 
DUCING ARTISTS: DICK by 
Harry Standjofski. See Friday 12. 
CONCERT: The Concordia Or- 
chestra, conducted by Sherman 
Friedland, will present the final 
concert of the current season at 8 
p.m. in the Loyola Chapel. Soloist 
for the concert will be Dr: Ken- 
neth Wolf who will perform 
Mozart’s Piano Concerto No. 24 
in C minor K.491. The orchestra 
will perform the Symphony No. 5 
by Tchaikovsky. Since there is 
limited seating, early arrival is 
suggested. Loyola campus. 
FREE. 











Sunday 14 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE FRONT (Matin. Ritt, 1976) 
(English) with Woody Allen, Zero 
Mostel, Andrea Marcovicci and 
Michael Murphy at 5 p.m.; DE 
MAYERLING A SARAJEVO 
(Max Ophuls, 1940) (English 
subt.) with Edwige Feuillére, John 
Lodge, Gabrielle Dorziat, Jean 
Worms and Marcel André at 7 
p.m.; CAUGHT (Max Ophuls, 
1949) (English) with Barbara Bel 
Geddes, Robert Ryan, James 
Mason, Franck Ferguson and 
Curt Bois at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
THEATRE: TEN LOST YEARS. 
See Saturday 13. 

(Continued on the next page) 














Monday 15 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LE PLAISIR (Max Ophuls, 1952) 
(French) with Claude Dauphin, 
Janine Viénot, Jean Galland, 
Gaby Morlay, Madeleine Renaud, 
Danielle Darrieux, Ginette 
Leclerc, Daniel Gélin, Simone 
Simon and Michel Vadet at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2.00. 
SGW campus. 

ALUMNI/AE LECTURE 
SERIES: Ronald Leprohon, 
Dept. of Near Eastern Studies, 
University of Toronto, on THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIAN SPLEN- 
DOR OF THE REIGN OF 
RAMSES II at 8 p.m. in room 
308, Loyola Faculty Club, Ad- 
ministration .Bldg., 7141 Sher- 
brooke St. W. Loyola campus. 
DOCTORAL THESIS: Anader 
Benyamin-Seeyar on CAPABILI- 
TY OF ERROR-TRAPPING 
TECHNIQUE IN DECODING 
CYCLIC CODES at 10 a.m. in 
H-773, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
CONCERT: The Concordia 
University Choir presents a pro- 
gram of works by Haydn, Kodaly, 
Delius and Hindemith at 8 p.m. in 
the Loyola Chapel, 7141 Sher- 
brooke St. W. FREE. 








Tuesday 16 
Rae Vii e as. Se 
CONSERVATORY OF 


CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
BIGGER THAN LIFE (Nicholas 
Ray, 1955) (English) with James 
Mason, Barbara Rush, 
Christopher Olsen, Walter Mat- 
thau and Robert Simon at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. 
SGW campus. 

DOCTORAL THESIS: Angela 
Grigor on THE ONE AND THE 
MANY: CONCEPTS OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL AND THE COL- 
LECTIVE IN ART EDUCA- 
TION DURING THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE ERA IN EDUCA- 
TION 1920-1960 at 10 a.m. in 
S-206, 2145 Mackay Street. SGW 
campus. 

THEATRE: TEN LOST YEARS. 
See Friday 12. 

THEATRE:THE CURSE OF 
THE STARVING CLASS by Sam 
Shepard, directed by Joe Cazalet, 
at 8 p.m. in the D.B. Clarke 
Theatre, 1455 de Maisonneuve. $2 
for students and senior citizens, $5 
general admissions. Reservations, 
879-4341. 


Wednesday 17 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LA STRADA (Federico Fellini, 
1954) (English subt.) with Giuliet- 
ta Masina, Anthony Guinn, 
Richard Basehart and Aldo 
Silvani at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2.00. SGW campus. 

LOYOLA FILM SERIES: 
L’ AMOUR A VINGT ANS (Love 
at Twenty) (Francois Truffaut, 
1962) at 7 p.m.; LA NUIT 
AMERICAINE (Day for Night) 
(Francois Truffaut, 1973) (English 
subt.) with Jacqueline Bisset, 
Jean-Pierre Aumont, Valentina 
Cortese, Alexandra Stewart, Jean- 
Pierre Léaud and Frangois Truf- 
faut at 7:30 p.m. in the F.C. 








(continued from the previous page) 


Smith Auditorium, 7141 Sher- 
brooke St. Loyola campus. 
FREE. 

THEATRE: THE CURSE OF 
THE STARVING CLASS. See 
Tuesday 16. 

THEATRE: TEN LOST YEARS. 
See Friday 12. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF PRO- 


DUCING ARTISTS: DICK by~ 


Harry Standjofski. See Wednes- 
day 10. 


Thursday 18 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE HUMAN CONDITION — 
PART I (No Greater Love/N- 
ingen no Joken) (Masaki 
Kobayashi, 1959) (English and 
French subt.) with Tatsuya 
Nakadai, Michiyo Aratama, So 
Yamamura, Eitaro Ozawa and 
Akira Ishihama at 7 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW cam- 
pus. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS: 
Open meeting at about 1:15 p.m. 
in H-769, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. 

GRADUATION RECITAL: An- 
dré Arsenault, Harpischordist, in 
works by Frescobaldi, J.S. Bach;, 
Scarlatti and Rameau at 8 p.m. in 
the Loyola Chapel, 7141 Sher- 
brooke St. W., Loyola campus. 
FREE. (André Arsenault has 
studied with BernardLagacé and is 
presently a student of Geneviéve 
Soly). 

THEATRE: THE CURSE OF 
THE STARVING CLASS. See 
Thursday 16. 

THEATRE: TEN LOST YEARS. 
See Friday 12. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF PRO- 
DUCING ARTISTS: DICK by 
Harry Standjofski. See Wednes- 
day 10. 


Friday 19 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE RECKLESS MOMENT 
(Max Ophuls, 1949) (English) with 
James Mason, Joan Bennett, 
Geraldine Brooks and Henry 
O’Neill at 7 p.m.; MADAME DE 
(The Earrings of Madame De) 
(Max Ophuls, 1953) (English 
subt.) with Danielle Darrieux, 
Charles Boyer, Vittorio de Sica, 
Mireille Perrey and Jean 
Debucourt at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE FACUL- 
TY COUNCIL: Meeting at 1:30 
p-m. in AD-131 (128), Ad- 
ministration Building, Loyola 
campus. 

ENGINEERING AND COM- 
PUTER SCIENCE FACULTY 
COUNCIL: Meeting at 2 p.m. in 
H-769, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
DOCTORAL THESIS: John Udy 
on WHO PLANS? A 
TYPOLOGY OF LATE- 
TWENTIETH CENTURY UR- 
BAN AND REGIONAL PLAN- 
NERS at 9:30 a.m. in H-769, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 
DOCTORAL THESIS: Mojtaba 
Kahrizi on ELECTRON 
PARAMAGNETIC 
RESONANCE OF Mn2+ , Cu2+ 
AND Gd3+ at 10 a.m. in S-206, 
2145 Mackay Street. SGW cam- 
pus. ‘ 
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THEATRE: THE CURSE OF 
THE STARVING CLASS. See 
Tuesday 16. 

THEATRE: TEN LOST YEARS. 
See Friday 12. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF PRO- 
DUCING ARTISTS: DICK by 
Harry Standjofski. See Friday 12. 


Saturday 20 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE HUMAN CONDITION — 
PART II (The Road to Eter- 
nity/Ningen no joken) (Masaki 
Kobayashi, 1960) (English subt.) 
with Tatsuya Nakadai, Michiyo 
Aratama, Keiji Sada, Hideo 
Kisho, Jun Tatara and Kei Sato at 
7 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. 
SGW campus. 

THEATRE: THE CURSE OF 
THE STARVING CLASS. See 
Tuesday. 16. 

THEATRE: TEN LOST YEARS. 
See Friday 12. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF PRO- 
DUCING ARTISTS: DICK by 
Harry Standjofksi. See Friday 12. 


Sunday 21 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE GARDEN OF DELIGHTS 
(El jardin de la Delicias) (Carlos 
Saura, 1970) (English subt.) with 
José Luis Lopez Vasquez, Fran- 
cisco Pierra, Luchy Soto, Lina 
Canalejas and Julia Pena at 5 
p.m.; NOCES DE SANG (Bodas 
de Sangre) (Carlos Saura, 1981) 
(French subt.) with Antonio 
Gades, Christina Hoyos, Juan 
Antonio, Pilar Cardenas, Carmen 
Villena and Marisol at 7 p.m.; 
LOLA MONTES (Max Ophuls, 
1955) (French) with Martine 
Carol, Peter Ustinov, Anton 
Walbrook, Oskar Werner, Ivan 
Desny and Lise Delamare at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 

THEATRE: THE CURSE OF 
THE STARVING CLASS. See 
Tuesday 16. 


Monday 22 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
CARMEN (Carlos Saura, 1983) 
(English subt.) with Antonio 
Gades, Laura de Sol, Paco de 
Lucia, Cristina Hoyos and Juan 
Antonio Jimenez at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW cam- 
pus. 

DOCTORAL THESIS: Barbara 
J. Austin on LIFE CYCLES AND 
STRATEGY OF A CANADIAN 
COMPANY — DOMINION 
TEXTILE: 1873-1983 at 2 p.m. in 
H-769, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 


Tuesday 23 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
PARIS NOUS APPARTIENT 
(Paris Belongs to Us) (Jacques 
Rivette, 1961) (English subt.) with 
Gianni Esposito, Frangoise 
Prévost, Jean-Claude Brialy, Bet- 
ty Schneider, Daniel Croheim, 
Jean-Marie Robin, Jean-Luc 
Godard, Claude Chabrol and Jac- 
ques Demy at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 
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Wednesday 24 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LA RELIGIEUSE (Suzanne 
Simonin, La Religieuse de 
Diderot) (Jacques Rivette, 1965) 
(French) with Anna Karina, 
Liselotte Pulver, Micheline Presle, 
Francine Bergé and Francisco 
Rabal at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF PRO- 
DUCING ARTISTS: DICK by 
Harry Standjofski. See Wednes- 
day 10. 


Thursday 25 

pile Se ee i a a ee 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
L’AMOUR FOU (Jacques 
Rivette, 1968) (English subt.) with 
Jean-Pierre Kalfon, Bulle Ogier, 
Michéle Moretti, Josée Destoop 
and Francoise Godde at 7 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW cam- 
pus. 

THEATRE: THE IDIOT by 
Fyodor Dostoyevski, adapted and 
directed by Stanislaw Bredjygant 
(English translation by Richard 
Sokoloski) at 8 p.m. in the 
Chameleon Studio, 7141 Sher- 
brooke St. W. Loyola campus. 
No admission charge. Seating 
limited. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF PRO- 
DUCING ARTISTS: DICK by 
Harry Standjofski. See Wednes- 
day 10. 


Friday 26 

7 Se 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE HUMAN CONDITION — 
PART III (A Soldier’s Prayer/N- 
ingen no joken) (Masaki 
Kobayashi, 1961) (English subt.) 
with Tatsuya Nakadai, Michiyo 
Aratama, Taketoshi Naito and 
Keijiro Morozumi at 7 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW cam- 
pus. 

THEATRE: THE IDIOT by 
Fyodor Dostoyevski, adapted and 
directed by Stanislaw Bredjygant 
(English translation by Richard 














Sokoloski) at 8 p.m. in the 
Chameleon ‘Studio, 7141 Sher- 
brooke St. W. Loyola campus. 
No admission charge. Seating 
limited. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF PRO- 
DUCING ARTISTS: DICK by 
Harry Standjofski. See Friday 12. 


Saturday 27 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
DUELLE (Jacques Rivette, 1975) 
(French) with Juliet Berto, Bulle 
Ogier, Jean Babilée and Hermine 
Karagheuz at 7 p.m.; CELINE ET 
JULIE VONT EN BATEAU 
(Celine and Julie Go Boating) 
(Jacquest Rivette, 1974) (English 
subt.) with Juliet Berto, Domini- 
que Labourier, Bulle Ogier, 
Marie-France Pisier and Barbet 
Shroeder at 9:15 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
THEATRE: THE IDIOT. See 
Saturday 27. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF PRO- 
DUCING ARTISTS: DICK by 
Harry Standjofski. See Friday 12. 


Sunday 28 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
DANIEL (Sidney Lumet, 1983) 
(English) with Timothy Hutton, 
Mandi Patinkin, Lindsay Crouse, 
Edward Asner and John Rubins- 
tein at 4 p.m.; NOROIT (Jacques 
Rivette, 1976) (French) with Ber- 
nadette Lafont, Gerladine 
Chaplin, Kika Markham, Babette 
Lamy, Elisabeth Medveczky and 
Daniéle Rosencranz at 6:15 p.m.; 
MERRY-GO-ROUND (Jacques 
Rivette, 1979) (French) with 
Maria Schneider, Joe Dallesan- 
dro, Daniéle Gegauff, Sylvie 
Meyer and Maurice Garrel at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 

THEATRE: THE IDIOT by 
Fyodor Dostoyevski, adapted and 
directed by Stanislaw Bredjygant 
(English translation by Richard 
Sokoloski) at 8 p.m. in the 
Chameleon Studio, 7141 Sher- 
brooke St. W. Loyola campus. 
No admission charge. Seating 
limited. 
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ees SUMMER JOBS Se 

Advertising sales positions available 
in Montreal for aggressive, bilingual 
people. Good commission rates, 
working conditions. Contact Brian 
Russell at 523-2179. 


FOR RENT: Large 2-bedroom 
apartment, completely renovated; 
unheated; Prince-Arthur/Clark 
vicinity; $475. For more informa- 
tion call 284-3364 (day & evening) 
or 933-9280 (evening). 

FOR SALE: Bookcase/desk, 
$110.00; Flip chair, $25.00; 26” 


RCA colour TV, $180.00; Philips 
coffee-maker, $25.00; portable 
type-writer, $15.00. Call 
747-4856. 

SUMMER JOB AS TYPESET- 
TER. Will train. Typing speed 
and superior proficiency in French 
a must. Call 288-6635. 
BECKER-PITT WORD- 
PROCESSING, 298 Lakeshore 


Rd., Pte. Claire, No. 202. 
694-8574. 
rYPEWRITING: Theses, 


manuscripts, letters, resumés; 16 
years experience, rapid service. 
$1.50/page/double. Work done 
on IBM. Mrs. Paulette Vigneualt. 
2-minute walk from McGill Cam- 
pus. Telephone: 288-9638. 

TYPING: Professional, Punctual, 
Reliable. All Faculty, Graduate, 
Student papers and thesis in 
English, French, Spanish — on 
IBM-Selectric III. Downtown 
near Sherbrooke. Call 849-9708 
before 8 p.m. (try weekends too). 





